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Junior Knows It’s an ELECTRIC Train 


ND Junior’s right. Electrons drive the 
wheels. These streamlined trains are 
electric trains — just as completely electric 
as though their power came from a third 
tail or an overhead wire. The husky elec- 
tric motors that turn the wheels get their 
power from an electric generator driven 
by a diesel engine—a complete electric 
power plant right on the train. 


It’s electric drive that makes these trains 
glide along so smoothly and quietly, 
accelerate so rapidly, yet effortlessly. And 


it’s electricity that gives you adequate 
light for reading, conditioned air for 
comfort, and dozens of other conveniences 
found on these trains. 


General Electric engineers have played a 


leading part in streamlined-train develop- 
ment—just as in all other forms of electric 
transportation. For more than 40 years 
these engineers have pioneered in building 
electric locomotives, and have brought 
you safer, faster, more comfortable 
transportation. 


_G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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~The material in this index is arranged under authors and subjects and 
in a few cases under titles. Anonymous articles and paragraphs are 
entered under their subjects. The precise wording of titles has not been 
retained where abbreviation or paraphrase has seemed more desirable. 


A 


Abell, Irvin, 440, 474 
Portrait, 436 
Absolon, William (letter), 400 
Ackerman, F. L., 264, 265 
Actors’ Equity, 275 
Addams, Jane, 19 
Administrative justice, 494 
Efficiency, 526 
Trend toward, 494 
Adult education, libraries and, 562 
Advertising, 585 
Africa, visiting the natives, 522 
Age, chance of a job, 87 
AAA, 227 
Ahart, Mrs. H. W., on rural health, 471 
Aiken’s Speaking from Vermont, 625 
Akron, 261, 267 
Rubber strikes, 554 
Alcohol, 392 
Alcott, L. M., 289 
Alexander, T. H., 195 
Paper prophet, 208 
Alldredge, J. H., 281 
Allegheny County, Pa., 75, 76 
Racial groupings, 77 
Allen, R. G., 227, 228, 229 
Portrait, 229 
Altmeyer, A. J., 203, 473 
Portrait in group, 436 
Ambassador Extraordinary, 388 
America, economics, 624 
Ill will toward Britain, 364 
Land, 624 
Political fog, 373 
Russians in, 114 
State of the world and, 561 
hee Arbitration Association, 275 


American Documentary Films, Inc., 


60 
AF of L, 147, 486 
CIO and, 148 
Letter to Arbitration Association, 277 
American Labor Party, 487, 488 
American Medical Association, 135, 
440, 474, 606 
Health insurance and, 548 
Ten Commandments, 137 
A eed we 
itizens o riental ancestry, 432 
Middle class, 619 & 
Amidon, Beulah, 3, 21, 483, 531 
Behind the business indices, 32 
Labor at the ballot-box, 485 
Se and bounds in industry, 


Sooners in security, 203 

Women breadwinners, 151 
Amlie, T. R., 227, 228, 229 

Portrait, 229 
Ammons, Governor, 376, 378, 379 (with 

portrait) 

Anarchy, 392 
Ancient Order of Foresters, 52 
Anderson, George, 83 
Andrews, E. F., 538 

Portrait in group, 540 
Andrews’ Labor Laws in Action, 622 
Annapolis, Md., St. John’s College, 333 
Anne Arundel County, Md., 509, 510 
Angell’s Peace with the Dictators, 513 
Anshe Emet Forum, 58 
Anstey, Edgar, 596, 599 
Anthony’s Louisa May Alcott, 289 
Anthracite. See Coal industry 
Antigonish, 340, 343 . 
Se Oey industrial, case conducted, 


Clause in contract, 311 
Employers and unions, what they 
think, 308 
Letters of appreciation, 276, 277 
Promise of industrial arbitration, 
the, 275 
Typical cases, 308 
Architecture, 110 
Arisaig, 341 
Aristotle in Annapolis, 333 
Arizona, 510 


Arlington, Nee housing project, 266 
OU a2) 
Armaments, 512 
Arnold, Benedict, 290 
Arnold, I’. G., 498 (with ill.), 499 
Arnold, M. E., 90, 91, 92 
Arnold, Thurman, 632 
Arnold’s The Folklore of Capitalism, 47 
Art, 175 
Barnard’s sculptures (ills.), 344-345 
Fechin lithographs, 442-444 , 
Hines and his photographs, 502 
Immigrants (mural at Ellis Island), 
224-226 
Murals of Eric Mose (ills.), 10, 11 
Photographs by Walker Evans 
(ills.), 612, 613 
Quintanilla, drawings, 284, 285 
Sculpture of American workers 
(ills.), 4, 25, 26, 27 
Sert’s paintings in the League of 
Nations building (ills.), 293 
Shannon’s paintings of Negroes 
(ills.), 552-553 
Ascher, Charles, 267 
Australia, 413 
British character, 416 
Commonwealth, 415 
Wool, 413, 414 (ill.) 
Australians, 236 
Austria, 236 
Austrians, 550 
Authorities, semi-independent, 450 
Automobile industry, class production 
vs. mass shelter, 456-457 
Avocational education, 117 


B 


Bacon, Peggy, 619 

Baer, S. R., 585 

Bailey, J. W., 272, 273 

Bailey, W. C., 387 

Baker, H. C., 531 

Shawneetown climbs a hill, 570 

Baker, R. S., 19 

Bakunin, Michael, 392 

Balancing the—population, 15 

Baldwin, H. W., 243 

Baldwin, Stanley, 104 

Ballinger, Secretary, 107 

Baltimore Evening Sun, 128 

Barnard, George Grey, 344 

Sculptures (ills.), 344-345 

Barnes’s A History of Historical Writ- 
ing, 180 

Barnes and Becker’s Social Thought 
from Lore to Science, 300 

Baron’s A Social and Religious His- 
tory of the Jews, 50 

Barr, Stringfellow, 333, 334 (with por- 
trait) 

Bay, M. C., 408 

Bayne, M. C., 435 
Middle county, 458 

Beacon, N. Y., 459, 461 

Beals’s America South, 432 

Bell, H. M., 210 

Bell’s Rebel, Priest and Prophet, 290 

Belmont, Mrs. August, 12 (portrait), 
16, 20 

Benes, Dr., 560, 561 

Benét’s The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
181 


Bengtson, Caroline (letter), 400 
Benns’s European History Since 1870, 


Benton Harbor, Mich., 153 
Benton’s An Artist in America, 288 
Berding, Andrue, 512 
Berry, George, 270 
Beveridge, Sir William, 445 
Bicknell’s With the Red Cross in 
Europe 1917-1922, 566 
Biemiller, Andrew and Hannah, 403 
Medical rift in Milwaukee, 418 
Binding ideas, 364 
Birmingham, Ala., 17 
Birth rate, 445 
American, 446 
Bisson’s Japan in China, 516 
Blach, Friedrich, 435 


Semi-independent authorities, 450 
Black plague (map), 168 
Bliss’s Poems of Places, 301 
Bonneville Dam, 586, 590 (ill.) 
Books, 562 
Cheap, 174 
Great—method of choosing, 336 
Great—St. John’s College list, 335 
Reviews, 47, 110, 174, 237, 286, 355, 
391, 427, 467, 564, 614 
Travel and adventure, list, 304 
Year’s harvest of important, 614 
Booze, Mary, 35 (portrait), 36 
Borden, Mary, 238, 240 
Bowen, Louise de Koven, 259, 282, 283 
(portrait) 
Bowman’s Limits of Land Settlement, 
611 
Boyle, Louise, photographs, 160-162 
Braden, J. N., 277 
Bradley, R. M., portrait in group, 438 
Brady, Miss, 277, 306 
Brand, Lillian, Teaching the unteach- 
ables, 253 
Brandeis, L. D., 20, 339 
Brenner, Mrs., 20 
Brief’s The Proletariat, 519 
Britain, 236 
Authorities, 452 
British NRA, 620 
Central Electricity Board, 453 
Grid system, 453, 454 (ill.), 455 
Til will toward America, 364 
Life on the dole, 623 
Private housing boom, 233 
Statutory Unemployment Insurance 
Committee, 455 
Trade disputes act, 104 
Wacietoymnent Assistance Board, 
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British Broadcasting Corporation, 454 
British health, 617 
British housing act, 455 
British Medical Association, 83, 84 
Position, 119 
Proposals for general medical serv- 
ice, 85, 120 
Britt, George, 67 
Charlotte Carr at Hull-House, 80 
Broad compassion (verse), 605 
Broadcasting, 356 
Brookings Institution, 581, 584 
Brooks’s When Labor Organizes, 50 
Brown, Philip King, 531 
By six-to-one in California, 547 
Brownell and Wright’s Architecture 
and Modern Life, 110 
Bruére, R, W., 480 
Bruére, M. B., 195 
Youth goes round and round, 210 
Bryan, Charles, 497, 524 
Bryan, W. A., 220 
Bryn-Jones’s l‘rank B. Kellogg, 288 
Buchanan, Scott, 333, 334 (with por- 


trait) 
Buck, P. S., 133 
Security in a cage, 167 
Buell, R. L., 466 
Buhl Foundation, 24 
Building industry, 264 
Burial, Europe, 464 
High cost, 463 
Industry, 463, 464 
Burlingame, C. C., 220 
Burlingame’s March of the Iron Men, 
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Burnet vy. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., 
338, 

Burns, A. R., 246 

Burns, Lucy, Avocational college edu- 
cation, 117 

Burrows, W. R., 583 

Business, Approaches the middle way, 


Behind the indices, 32 
Cooperation with government, 583, 
585 


Four-power conference (cartoon), 
580 


Business cycle, 227 
Butler, A. M., 474 


Butler, N. M., 106, 171 
Butte-Anaconda region, 352 
Byington, M. I’., 17, 67, 133 

Pittsburgh studies itself, 75 
Byrd, R. E., 466 


C 
Cabot, C, M., 18, 282 ; 
Cabot, Hugh, on medical services, 440 
Portrait in group, 438 
Cabot, Philip, 18 
Cabot, R. C., 16, 18, 20, 608 
Cairo, congress on leprosy, 384 
Caldwell’s Southways, 467 ao) 
California, group medicine decision, 
547 


Ham-and-egg campaign, 534, 535 
Legalized resale price, 156 
Objections to the Downey scheme, 


536 
Thirty dollars-every-Thursday 
scheme, 533, 534 
California, University of, 476 
Canada, U. S. boundary, 512 
Canberra (ill.), 417 
Capital, 10 r 
Cardozo, Justice B. N., portrait and 
note, 426 ; 
Carr, Charlotte, at Hull-House (with 
portrait), 80 ; 
Carr’s Michael Bakunin, 392. | 
oe La., leprosarium (with ill.), 
38 


Cascade Mountains, 588 
Cattle ticks, 279 
Cavalcanti, Alberto, 596 — 
Cebu, leprosarium (with ill.), 387 
Central and South America, 575 
Chain stores, 158 
Chamberlain, E. H., 246 
Chamberlain, J. P., 20 
Chamberlain, Neville, 235, 236 
Chamberlain, Wilson, 195 

New roads back to sanity, 218 | 
Chapman, V. M., 272, 273 (portrait) 
Chapman’s Republican Hispanic Amer- 


1cajo lo 
Chase, Stuart, 259, 371 ; 
The case against home ownership, 
1 


26 
Chase’s The Tyranny of Words, 110 
Chatham Village, 23, 24 
Chauvinism, 561 
Chenery, W. L., 19 
Cheney’s Art and the Machine, 175 
Chicago, 282 
Forums, 58, 59 
Health conditions, 470 
Child labor, Ban on, 539 
Child welfare, 440 
Children, German, misguided, 425 
Spanish, 405 
Spanish, drawings by, 406, 407 
Subnormal, 253 
Children’s Bureau, child labor and, 
539, 540 
Childs, R. S., 174 
China, 49, 390, 393, 611 
Japan and, 512, 516 
Japanese bogged in, 353 
Verse by June Lucas, 420 
Chosen people, 332, 364 
Christianity, Judaism and, 365 
Christians, Jews and, 357, 358, 365 
Christie, AsnC., 00m : 
Cincinnati, tuberculosis (diag.), 202 
Cincinnati, University of, 476 
Cities, 286 
City planning, 449 
Civilization, test for, 601 
Clapper, Raymond, 531 
Middle age money-go-round, 533 
Clark, Colin, 234 
Clark, Dale, 524 
Clark, J; Bi S3t 
We can banish gonorrhea, 572 
Clark, Jenenook 
“Watchman: What of the night?’’, 


550 
Clark’s The Rise of a New I’ederalism 
618 


1V 


Clarke, Elsa, 164 
Class consciousness, 519 
Classics, 333 
Revival, 334 

Cloisters, Barnard’s, 344 
Close, Kathryn, 480 

Dying is a luxury, 463 
Corey M. (with portrait in group). 


Coal industry, bootlegging, 160 
Coal ee Illinois, southern, 347 
Cobb, Ed, 

Childcen 478 
Coeur d’Alene, 351, 352 
Coffee, J. M., 272 


Collective bargaining, 583 

College graduates, 124 

Colleges, avocational education, 117 
Birth rate and, 448 
College with an idea, 333 

Collier, John, 21, 476 

Colonial policies, 566 

Colonies, 611 

Colorado, little Townsend plan in ac- 

tion, 376 

Old age pensions, 376, 480 

Colum, M. M., 238 

Columbia River, 586 

CIO, 486 
Letter from a union to locals, 276 
Life curve of a CIO union, 554 
Origin and character, 554 
Southern textile workers and, 146 
Unions; in basic industries (picto- 

graph), 559 

Commons, J. R., 17, 259 

bids I saw in the Tennessee Valley, 


Communism, 517, 519 
Compensation, disability, 441 
Competition, medical care, 634 
Condon, Mollie, 21 
Congress, 494 

Continental (ill.), 372 

Powers, 494 

Spending power, 543 
caeneily’ s The Devil Learns to Vote, 


Constitution, 494 
Consumer movement, 213, 215 
Consumers, 213, 584 
Co-op and a union, 90 
Goals, 213 
Periodicals, 216 
Prices and, 159 
Testing goods, 214, 215, 216 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services, 90 
Contracts, pee 306, 311 
Cook, C. Getter); 371, 400 
Cooke, M. = 
Cooper Union, 1 “38 
Cooperation, 355 
Industrial, 381 
Cooperatives, consumer movement, 217 
Noya Scotia and New Brunswick 
coast, 340 
Pioneers in Nova Scotia (portrait 
group), 342 
Copeland bill, 272,273 
Copper, 394 
Copper-mining regions, 346, 348, 352 
Roresponceate courses for highschools, 


Cosmetics, 274 
Cotton and the unions, 146 
Country town, rebirth, 570 
Counts’s The Prospects of American 
Democracy, 617 
County government, 499 
St. Louis, Mo., 408 * 
Cournos’ An Open Letter to Jews and 
Christians, 357 
Courts, 494, 496 
Cox, Alfred, 84 
Coyle, D. C., 279, 371 
é ane political fog, 373 
oyle’s Roads as a New America, 62 
Crane, A. W., . 
Creepin Riley 635 
Crow, Carl, 111 
rer des Farnsworth, 67, 87, 371, 480, 


Chance of a job after 40, 87 
Tattle-tale gray on America’s White 
Spot, 497 
Who pays the pensions P, 3/6 
Crowell, Elizabeth, 
Crozier, Percy, Bh 
Curie’s Madame Curie, 288 
Currier, R. P., 385 
Curtis, H. A., 280 
Cut-over lands, 346, 348, 351 
Czechoslovakia, 390, 511, 550, 560, 
, 610 
Tradition of freedom, 353 
Wounded (sculpture), 532 


Czechs, 561 . 
D 

Dabney, Virginius, 609, 632 

Dain, Ico 


Dallas Forum, 58 
Damien, Father, 386 
Daniels’ A Southerner Discovers the 


Index 


South, 467 
Daniels’ Cooperation, 355 
Danton’s The Chinese People, 393 
Dantzig’s Aspects of Science, 49 
Davenport, F. M., 475, 476 
Davey, Governor, 487 
Davidson, J. E., 524 
Davies, Rhys, 54, 238, 239 
Davis, M. M., 21, 198 
Davis, Maxine, 67, 86, 483 
Chance of a job before 25?, 86 
On WPA, or else.» 163 
Reply to Mr. Hinckley (letter), 191 
Woman in blue, the: The public 
health nurse in rural areas, 508 
Dawson, ey K., The recreation indus- 
try 
Day, M. a — eer ay| ee 79 
Death, funerals and, 
De Forest, RepaWss, a5. 
Deane The Conquest of Violence, 


Democracy, 242, 355, 373, 375, 391, 
517, 617 
Crisis in, 14 
Definition, 514 
Depression, 11, Aftermath, 242 
Depressed areas, 346 
Des Moines, forum at, 59 
Devine, E.T., 17, 
Dewey, John, 615 
Epstein’s bust of (ill.), 615 
Dewey’s Logic, 615 
Dickinson and Others’ 
War and Peace, 293 
Dickson, W. B., 18 
Dictators, 167, 168, 294 
Dictatorship, 514 
Diepoldsau, 550 
Dies Committee, 486 
Diet, 51 
Dilliard, Irving, 323 
pe et Justice on tax immunity, 


Problems of 


Disability compensation, 441 
Dist of Columbia Medical Society, 
6 


Division of Standards and Research, 


Doctors 
Future of the general practitioner, 
138 


Hospitals and, 186 
Public health work and, 138 
Documentation, 44 
Dodd, W. E., 311,'388 
Dodd’s The Old South, 358 
Dog’s tail, 170 
Donnell, H. E., 424 
Douglas, E. T., Lorado Taft’s Peace 
Medal (with ills.), 404 
Downey, Sheridan (with portrait), 534 
Druggists, prices and, 156 
Drugs, 271 
Dangerous new drug, 221 
Those for and against legislation, 274 
Dubinsky, David, 486 
Dublin, L. I., 472 
Duffus’ Lillian Wald, 616 
Danae The Pasquier Chronicles, 
4 


Duluth, 348 

Duma, 45 

Dunbar, S. O., 473 

Dutchess County, New York, 458 
Changes, 459 
Cities and industries, 461 
Coverement and lack of leadership, 


Health problems, 462 
Schools, 461 (ill.), 478 
Dying is a luxury, 463 


E 
Earhart’s Last Flight, 114 
Eastman, Crystal, 2 
Eastman, L. Ry a 21, 276 
Eaton, A. EES 
Economic eae books on, 47 
Economic decay, 346 
Economic planning, 247 
Economics, 170, 428 
Eden, Anthony, 235, 236 
Education, 334 
Diagnosis of American educational 
disease, 334 
See also Schools 
Educational travel, 244 
Einstein and Infeld’s The Evolution of 
Physics, 628 
Ekins and Wright’s China Fights Tor 
Her Life, 393 
Electricity, 586 
TVA and, 281 
Eliot, C. W., 333 
Eliot, Martha, 438 
Portrait, 436 
Elixir, 271 
Ellis, C. A., portrait, 378 
Ellis Island, mural, 224-226 
Ely, M. L., 3 
The old town meeting reincarnated, 


Emerson, Haven, 17 
Employes, 582 
Reports to, list of firms that make, 
411 


Employers, arbitration with unions, 
Employment before 25 and after 40, 
86, 87 


Encyclopedia, Standard, 43 
Ends and means, 110 
England, 427 

Forgotten families, 38 


Friendly Societies ‘and Approved So- 


cieties, 38, 54 
Natioes! Health Insurance, 39, 52, 


Ss 
Public Medical Service, 84 
Travel in, 245 
Voluntary health organization, 39 
English, H: 
Enterprise, 9, ‘Government and, 6 
Enters’ First Person Plural, 289 
Epstein, Abraham, 20, 472 
Ethical Culture School, 502 
Europe, 108, 427, 511, 513 
Central, 49 
Medieval, 394 
Revolutionary story, 618 
Evans, Elizabeth Glendower, 191 
Evans, Walker, photographs (ills.), 
612, 613 
Everett, C. K., 
Expectation of life at birth (diag.), 


Brel Mordecai (with portrait), 228, 


Ezekiel Plan, 227 ; 
Its working in shoe factories, 232 


F 
Fahey, J. H., 606 
Fair Trade Laws, 156, 157 
Fairall, Herbert, 379 
Falk, I. S., 371 
Roads ahead in health security, 382 
Falkland, Md., housing project, 266 
(ill.), 267 
Family life, 609 
Faris’ The Nature of Human Nature, 
428 


Farm Bureau Federation, 471 
Farmers, 15 

Dirt farmers, 279 

In war paint, 108 
Farms, Dutchess County, 458 (ill.), 

459, 461 
Farrow, John, 386 
Fascism, 518 
Fawcett, C. B., 611 
Fayette County, W. V., 508 
Fear, 10 
Fechin, Nicolai, lithographs, 442-444 
Federal grants, 542 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 606 
Federal Housing Administration, 233, 
261 

Beneficiaries of, 263 

Three projects ull), 266, 267 
Federal Trade Commission, 526, 528 
Federalism, new, 618 
Feller, A. H 

Administrative justice, 494 


Helse. Ss5 
Fenton, Jessie, 238, 239 
Ferris, J 
Fiction, “reality” in, 238 


Films, Berlin, 596 
Documentary, 595 
Frontier Films, 599, 600 
Housing Problems (Anstey), 596 
GIL.), 599 
March of Time, The, 595, 600 
Mosse of the South Seas, 595 (ill.), 


Ree of the North, 
Bore of the Cone 599 (ill.), 


Boe That Broke the Plains, The, 
595, 598 (ill.) 
Rien Que Les Heures, 597 
River, The, 595, 600 (ill.) 
Russian, 597 
Ten Days That Shook the World 
(with ill.), 597 
Today We Live, 596 Cill.), 599 
Wave, The, 598 (ill.), 600 
Films for Democracy, Inc., 600 
Finley, J. H., 16 
Fish, Stuyvesant, 18 
Fishbein, Morris, at Health Confer- 
ence, 472 
Portrait, 436 
Fitch, J. A., 17 
Fitzgerald, S. E., 403 
Prison idleness—a crime behind 
bars, 421 
Fixed beliefs, 7 
Flaherty, rt 1 595, 596 
Fletcher, A , 538 540 (portrait in 


* _ group) 
Fodor’s Plot and Counterplot in Cen- 
tral Europe, 49 

Folks, Homer, 20 

Food pad. ores, laws, 271, 274 
Joker, 3 

Ford, Hees 582 

Foreclosires, 262, 263 

Foreign policy, 618 

Forel’s Out of My Life and Work, 291 

Fort Worth, Texas, 261, 267 


Fortune (magazine), 581, 583 
Forums, 57, Leaders, 61 
Foster, W. Z.,.18 
Founders, 355 
Fowler, B. Beso co 

The Lord helps those—, 340, 627 
France, mixed companies, 450 
Francis, Clarence, 584 
Frank, Terome, 483 
Frank’s Save America First, 620 
Frankfurter, Felix, 16, 191 

A rigid outlook in a ‘dynamic world, 


Frankfurter’s Mr. Justice Holmes and 
the Supreme Court, 621 

frederick the Great, 451 

Freedom, 236, 394 

Freedom of the seas, 465 

Freund’s Watch Czechoslovakia!, 354 

Frey, J. P., 486 

Friedrich’s Foreign Policy in the Mak- 
ing, 618 

Frisbee, J. C., 

Fritts and Gwinn’s Fifth Avenue to 
Farm, 237 

Froembgen’s Kemal Ataturk, 517 

Frog shakers, 395 

Frost, Robert, 291 

Funeral directors, 463, Increase, 464 

Funeral Service Bureau of America, 
463, 464 

Funerals, high cost, 463 

Furnas’ Man, Bread and Destiny, 51 

Furuseth, Andrew (portrait and note), 
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Futurians, 614 


G 


Gallup, George, 250 

Gantt’s Russian Medicine, 469 

Gardner, Charles, 497 

Garment workers, backstage with the, 
172 


Gavit, J. P., 
But Mars is ” attacking the world!, 


610 
Imponderables on the job, 353 
La Guardia in flesh-and- blood, 630 
Low tide of surrendering, the, 235 
Of poison in the well- springs, 425 
Of savages, science and imaginary 
lines, 511 
Of the other end of the dog’s tail, 


70 
Safety First, alias ‘““Neutrality,’’ 465 
Straws in the pievaiine wind, 390 
The Moujik votes, 45 
Very well, let’s be logical, 107 
Victoty—by whom and for what?, 
560 
General Electric Co., 583 
General welfare, 545 
German colonies, 611 
Germany, 46, 235, 236 


*~ Authorities, 451 


Civilization, 601 
Housing organizations, 452 
Misguided children, 425 
Security in a cage, 167 
Gibbs’s Across the Prone 513 
Gifford, W. S., 21 
Well- ‘being pee everyone, 9 
Gilbert, Morris, 133 
Backstage with the garment workers, 


172 

Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 338, 339 
Gilmer Cones We Va., 508 
Gittler, L. F., 

Ambassador eid 388 
Glaeser, M. G., 281 
Gleason, Arthur, 18 
Glickman, Maurice, 196 
Goebbels, 167, te. 610, 611 
Golden, ce S:, 506, 507 
Goldwater, Se ee 472 
Gompers, Samuel, 485 
Gonorrhea, 572 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co., 555-559 
toed sae ‘Tire and Rubber Co., 555- 


559 
Gorge Camp, 586 
Government, 167, 494 
‘Administrative eee ee 494 
Domination (map), 1 
Enterprise and, laeroley. (7/ 
Independent commissions, 526 
Internes in, 475 
Juasi- -judicial agencies, 494, 495, 526 
Regulation, 528 
Government spending, 542 
Public spending—with strings, 542 
Graham, Frank, 473 
Grand Etang, Cape Breton 
Cooperators and visitors (ill.), 340 
Grants-in-aid, 542 
Flexibility ‘and standards, 545 
Regulative application, 544, 545 
Space and function, 543 
Grattan, C. H., 403 
Dominion down under, 413 
Graves, J. T., 
Graves, Mark, "76 
Gray’s The Advancing Front of Sci- 
ence, 49 


ib ele WP asl 


Green, Ben, 34, 35 (portrait) 
Green, William, 146, 486 
Greenburg, Tlorence, at Health Con- 
ference, 470 
Greenwich House, 428 
Greenwood, seen tt 3 
Gregg, E. Ae 
Grierson, fein, ‘S08 
Griffith, Richard, 579 
The film faces’ facts, 595 
pewold: s Tombs, Travel and Trouble, 


Group Health Association, 606 
peor, wedicine, California decision, 


Gypsies, 142 
Nomads, 143, 145 
Problems, 145 
Vike can tell the Gypsies’ fortune?, 
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1. A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary. 


By J. B. Jones. An amazing notebook 
record of the Confederate struggle as 
set down by a clerk in the War Office in 
Richmond. “Here, truly, is one of the 
source books for men who would know 
the facts about the Confederacy and its 
government; here is a day-by-day 
account of the war as it looked to a 
little man who pried into everything and 
succeeded in uncovering most of what 
he sought. What was the opinion of 
the stay-at-home about how the war 
was going? In what regard were 
leaders held? How much actual suffer- 
ing was there in Richmond? All these 
questions and hundreds of others are 
answered by this little man.” 
—Birmingham News. ($7.50) $4.98 
2. The Aaron Burr Conspiracy. 

By Dr. W. F. McCaleb. Was Burr 
traitor or patriot? Here is the truth 
about Aaron Burr. Of this volume, 
Beveridge wrote: ‘Prof. Walter Flavius 
McCaleb has exploded the myth as to 
Burr’s treasonable purposes, which has 
hitherto been accepted as history. His 
book may be said to be the last word on 


the subject.”” New and ex- 
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3. How Lincoln Became President. 


By S. D. Wakefield. Based on first- 
hand material this book contains much 
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in grooming, nominating and electing 
Lincoln president. 1936. 

($4.00) $1.98 


4. James Madison : Builder. 
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biographies of a great president, includ- 
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terpretation. Just published, 
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ing of the west—with incomparably 
intimate pictures of the fur-hunter; the 
trail-breaker; the miner and his elder 
brother the prospector; the trader and 
the cattleman; the peace officer and the 
desperado; the builders of towns and 
states. Illustrated. 1936. 
($4.00) $1.98 

6. The Writings of 

John Quincy Adams. 


Edited by W. C. Ford. 4,000 pages of 
telescopic glimpses into a great man’s 
mind. Speeches, state papers, intimate 
letters. Beautifully bound, seven 


volumes. ($29.75) 
Macmillan. The complete set $1 0.75 
7. Travels in North America. 

By Peter Kalm. The English version 
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journal of a Swedish naturalist travel- 
ling through Colonial America. Two 
volumes boxed. 1937. 


($12.50) $5.98 
8. The Conquest. 


By E. E. Dye. George Clark’s winning 
of the Northwest from the British. The 
epochal expedition to the Pacific led by 
Lewis and Clark, the story of a clearing 
of a continent, and the building of a 
nation, with six fine illustrations. 
Attractively bound in red 

cloth. 1936. ($2.75) $1.48 


9. The Gold of Ophir. 


By Sydney and Marjorie B. Greenbie. 
The fascinating part played by our 
early China trade in shaping our destiny 
as a world power. A little-known epoch 
in American history, this absorbing vol- 
ume paints the romance of the China 
trade and its enriching effects on the 
nation's early development. Illustrated 
with full page meproe BoHods of con- 
temporary prints and_por- 

traits. 1937. ($3.50) $1.69 


10. Chief Joseph: 


The Biography of a Great Indian. At 
last Chief Joseph, greatest of Indian 
strategists and last of powerful Nez 
Perce chiefs, commands a biography so 
complete and authoritative that every 
student of America owes a lasting debt 
of gratitude to the author. It recap- 
tures the Swan Song of the red man. 
Many illustrations. 1936. 


(34.00) $1.98 
11. Black Range Tales. 
By James A. McKenna. A _pros- 
pector’s recollections about the old 


Southwest. 1936. 


($3.50) $1.69 


12. The Bible in America. 


By P. Marion Simms. Illustrated. The 
full record of the Bible’s influence on 
American life. An invaluable 

reference book. 1936. ($3.75) $1 .89 


13. Medieval Culture: 


An introduction to Dante and his times. 
By Karl Vossler, translated by W. C. 
Lawton. “It has been left for Professor 
Karl Vossler to give us one of the most 
fascinating accounts thus far available 
alike ot the great Italian as a personality 
and ot that combination ot influences 
which brought his genius to its out- 
sowerine oe PAR Sek ae In two 
volumes. arcourt-Brace. 

($8.00) $4.98 
14. History of Primitive 

Christianity. 

By Johannes Weiss, edited by Fred- 
erick C. Grant. ‘‘Probably the most 
influential study otf early Christianity 
ever written... long review. . . 
would scarcely be appropriate . . . what 
can appropriately be done is to thank 
Dr. Grant, his three associates, and 
their publisher tor making this signifi- 
cant work available in English—and in 
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English of such clarity and fluency— 
and for the additional footnotes which 
eet Weiss’ work up to date.’’—Chris- 
tian Century. 1937. In two 

volumes. ($10.00) $4.98 


15. Across the Plains and 
Among the Diggings. 

By Alonzo Delano. Close-up pictures 
of the exciting experiences of a Forty- 
niner who made the overland journey 
from his Illinois home in search of 
riches in the gold field of California. 
An intimate and faithful portrayal of a 
memorable era in the making. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with fifty-five photo- 


graphs. 1936. 
($4.50) $2.98 


The prices were prohib- 
itive! Some of these 
titles have long been 
out of print. Most 
are 1936-1937 publica- 
tions. All are offered at 
savings up to 60%! 


16. Father Went to College. 


By W. Storrs Lee. Middlebury College 
graduated in its day nearly as many 
alumni as Harvard, and was one of the 
outstanding institutions in the United 
States. Religious revivals in 1836 gave 
the school a name for radical evangel- 
ism, and in three years nearly two- 
thirds of the students had left. This 
book is replete with little-known epi- 
sodes of interest to the general public as 
well as to students of collegiate de- 
velopment. Numerous illus- 

trations. 1936. ($3.00) $1.48 


17. The War with Mexico— 
1846-1848. 


By Justin H. Smith. Based almost 
exclusively on first-hand information. 
The author collected all available data, 
his search extending to the archives of 
Great Britain, Spain, Cuba, Colombia 
and Peru. On the basis of the troops 
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involved in the conflict, and the 
casualties resulting the Mexican War 
has been overshadowed by greater wars 
following it, but the tactical problems 
involved and the consequences of the 
war make it an event of the first 
importance in our country’s history. 
Illustrated with many maps. Two 


volumes. ($10.00) $4 98 
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18. Across the Plains and 
Among the Diggings. 


By Alonzo Delano. Close up pictures 
of a forty-niner’s companions during 
the hectic making of Cali- 

fornia. ($4.50) $2.98 


19. Villains and Vigilantes: 

The Story of James King of William 
and Pioneer Justice in California. By 
Stanton A. Coblentz. Covers one of 
the most picturesque, colorful and ro- 
mantic periods of American history, 
previously sealed to the pres- 

ent generation. 1936. $(3.00) $1 48 


20. McLoughlin and Old Oregon. 


By Eva Emery Dye. The unusual 
story of Dr. John McLoughlin, a man 
of vision and foresight, and of the 
mighty role he played in the develop- 
ment of the Northwest. An inspiring 
chronicle of state building in the wilder- 
ness as well as a full-length and speaking 
portrait of a life which offered rich con- 
trast of fortune and adversity. TIllus- 
trated by Howard Simmon, whose 
drawings faithfully reflect the spirit of 
the remarkable era. 1936. 
(2.75) $1.48 
21. Wanderings of an Artist Among 
the Indians of North America. 


From Canada to Vancouver’s Island 
and Oregon through the Hudson Bay 
Company’s Territory and back again. 
By Paul Kane. Pictorial and literary 
impressions of the natives and scenery 
from Lake Ontario, through Wisconsin, 
Lake Superior, Lake of the Woods, the 
Prairie, Washington and Oregon, as 
gathered on a journey undertaken in 
1846-8. Illustrated WAG, prints, rare 
portraits, and photographs. 

(37.50) $2.49 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


OUR FIRST FOUR AUTHORS WERE THE 
speakers at our Silver Anniversary Dinner. 
It is impossible to recapture here the deft in- 
troductions of Mrs. Belmont as chairman. 
They and many other participants are identi- 
fied in the article by the editor (page 16); 
himself over-generously introduced by the 
board of directors as follows: 


C. V. STARRETT, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF THE 
Buhl Foundation’s Chatham Village, in Pitts- 
burgh, writes out of six year’s rental-man- 
agement experience (page 23). 


THoMas Woop STEVENS CONTINUES WEST- 
ward Under Vega (page 28), an epic on 
wheels that began in the December issue. 


IN HER BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT 
extent of lay-offs, and of how the situation 
is being met in various American communi- 
ties, Beulah Amidon, associate editor, draws 
upon recent reports from all points of the 
compass. (Page 32) 


WeBB WALDRON WHO EXPLORES MOUND 
Bayou (page 34) lives in Connecticut; 
Charles S. Johnson (page 36) heads the de- 
partment of social science at Fisk University. 


THE FIRST CLOSE-UP STUDY OF BriTISH 
Health Insurance (page 37) was initiated 
by the National Federation of Settlements. 


FOR THE SECOND CONSECUTIVE MONTH WE 
link the talents of H. G. Wells and Hendrik 
Van Loon (page 40). 


Mary L. ELty wrote WuHy ForuMS? FROM 
which our excerpts are gleaned (page 57). 
She is editor of the Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion, and assistant director of the five-year 
study of adult education now going forward 
under a grant of the Carnegie Corporation. 
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THE 


MAKE-UP MAN 


by MAX KALISH 


JANUARY 1938 


VOL. XXVII NO. 1 


URVEY GRAPHI 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


Here we share with our readers everywhere the birthday gifts of 


prophecy contributed to the Silver Anniversary celebration of Survey 


Associates. The governor of Michigan, the mayor of New York, a 


leading industrialist and a teacher of law were asked to throw their 


imaginations forward into a new quatter century—beginning now. 


A Rigid Outlook in a Dynamic World 


by FELIX FRANKFURTER 


ON THE OCCASION OF EVERY IMPORTANT CELEBRATION THERE 
comes to my mind for some strange reason the sentence 
I heard in my youth, in the last fateful speech of President 
McKinley at Buffalo. “Expositions,” he said, “are the time- 
keepers of progress.” What a typical nineteenth century 
sentiment! That fortunate age believed in the idea of 
progress—a wholesome, generating faith, without which 
cynicism and defeatism all too easily become dominant. 
But the nineteenth century not merely talked of progress. 
It unfortunately too readily assumed that progress was 
inevitable. Now we are in a much more chastened mood. 
We do not speak so glibly of progress, and certainly do not 
identify the progress of the machine with the progress 
of man. Not that the nineteenth century was without its 
warning voices, both here and abroad. But it is significant 
that today some of the gravest and most penetrating 
anxieties regarding the gap between the progress of science 
and the moral health of society are voiced by the great 
leaders of science itself. And so no statesman, I believe, 
today would venture to find in any exposition of material 
things satisfying proof of the quality of our contempo- 
rary civilization. I do not mean to decry things, the ma- 


terial conquests of man. But the vital issue for any society 
is what we do with them, what they do for us and to 
us, and on that issue I do not know a more illuminating, 
balanced and courageous reporter than The Survey has 
been during the last twenty-five years. 


WITH CHARACTERISTIC CREATIVE DIRECTION Paut KeE.Loce 
has sought to give organic unity to our remarks by asking 
us to evoke the shape of things to come. This is most 
salutary for the orientation of thought and action, for it 
is an attempt to shake off the confusions and conflicts of 
the past and to seek to influence the only thing we can 
influence, the future. Unfortunately, however, the future 
is not a clean slate. The life of society, as of the individual, 
is a palimpsest. What has been, or at least what we think 
about what has been, may very considerably influence 
what will be. The shape of things to come depends not 
a little upon the remembrance of things past. One of the 
strange paradoxes about man is his disdain of theory as 
theory and the dominance of theory in practice. William 
James spoke of “irreducible and stubborn facts.” But I 
think I can summon history to witness that theories can be 


even more stubborn than facts. Men who suggest that no 
one who has not had to meet a payroll is entitled to 
speak on social policy sometimes seek to meet their pay- 
rolls on theories whose validity they have never critically 
examined, or whose origin was based on facts which have 
long since been supplanted. The elder Huxley once said 
there is nothing more tragic than the murder of a big 
theory by a little fact. But he hastened to add that noth- 
ing is more surprising than the way in which a theory 
will continue to live long after its brains are knocked out. 


No Golden Age, No Utopia 


DoMINANT THEORIES CONCERNING THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
society determine our mental climate, and our mental 
climate—the intellectual and moral atmosphere which we 
breathe—determines the outcome of specific issues much 
more than the so-called intrinsic merits of these issues. It 
is well, therefore, to disengage ourselves from too much 
absorption in present conflicts, and, instead, to examine 
critically our general outlook and attitude. 

Two notions exert powerful and destructive sway over 
us—the assumption of a Golden Age and the hope of a 
Utopia: a Golden Age that never was and a Utopia that 
never will be. These beliefs are powerful because they 
are rooted in romance, and for the same reason they are 
destructive. They provide the satisfaction of fairyland, but 
cloud the mind and debilitate the will in facing the 
realities of an intractable world. 

Let me translate these airy generalities into concrete- 
ness. Our major domestic issues are phases of a single 
central problem, namely the interplay of enterprise and 
government. Taxation, utility regulation, control of the 
security markets, labor standards, housing, banking and 
finance, all these current issues turn essentially on the 
relation of government to money-making and of money- 
making to government. This central problem was with us 
long before the New Deal and will be, long after it has 
passed into history. The controversies which it engenders 
have at bottom not been differences over details, but as to 
essential attitudes toward the organic nature of modern, 
large-scale, industrialized society, and ultimately turn on 
the conception of the relation of individuals one to another 
in the circumstances of our society. It is one thing to op- 
pose a specific measure because economically unsound or 
administratively unworkable or because the cure would be 
worse than the disease. Quite a different thing is it to 
oppose some empiric measure, aimed at the correction of a 
specific evil or for the promotion of some concrete public 
good, because it runs counter to what are believed to be 
eternal verities embodied in slogans or formulas which 
themselves are merely expressive of the specialized experi- 
ence of the past. Whatever may be the right or the wrong 
of Maynard Keynes’ particular economic views, that he 
is one of the great economic thinkers of the western world 
would hardly be gainsaid. And yet he has written a book, 
as part of a struggle of escape from habitual modes of 
thought and expression, to prove that the so-called classi- 
cal theory of economic thought in which he was edu- 
cated had merely special and not general applicability, and: 
that the characteristics of the special case assumed by the 
classical theory happened not to be those of the economic 
society in which we actually live. 


When Parcel Post Was Un-American 


Bur sEE HOW A DOGMATIC POSITION TO THE CONTRARY— 
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confronting the actual problems of society with inherited 
tags and phrases—operates in a concrete case. Just about 
the time that the Survey Associates was founded, a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate had before it a bill to 
raise the weight limit on fourth class mail from four to 
eleven pounds, in a word to extend the services of the 
United States post offices to include a system of parcel 
post. The measure was opposed not by a showing of the 
probabilities of its economic effects in the light of experi- 
ence, but “on the broad general grounds that the govern- 
ment should not further engage in competition with its 
citizens; that our government has already approached the 
halting line of socialistic and paternalistic legislation.” 
And this in the administration of President Taft! Not only 
was the favorable European experience not deemed rele- 
vant; it proved that the proposal was un-American. Let 
me read from the record: ; 


“J have just returned,” a witness testified, “from Europe 
and over there I found conditions exceedingly bad under 
their system. Why, what they are having now are bread riots 
in England.” 

The Chairman: “Due to parcel post?” 

The Witness: “Largely due to their system, and parcel 
post is a part of that system... .” 


I have read this not for the purpose of gaiety but because 
in the mental attitude that it reveals, widely and sincerely 
as it is held, we have, I believe, the source of our greatest 
difficulty, the difficulty of a rigid outlook upon a dynamic 
world. The grounds of objection to the parcel post bill 
which I have quoted are not mere historical curiosities. 
Socialism, alien ideas, dictatorship, bureaucracy, centraliza- 
tion and their like are the recurrent themes encountered 
in the legislative history of the United States for a full 
half century. Not for a moment do I mean to suggest 
that the more active intervention of government in the 
affairs of men does not raise serious questions for the 
proper safeguarding of those individual rights that con- 
stitute a fundamental difference between autocracy and 
democracy. I do not, of course, imply that all the laws 
that have found their way on the statute books during the 
last fifty years were wisely framed or effectively admin- 
istered. But I do insist that if every attempt to remove 
abuses of our system or to promote its avowed ends has 
encountered the obstruction of abstract notions about 


. government as the enemy of society rather than as its 


appropriate instrument in appropriate cases, such abstract 
notions are discredited by the record of history. For it 
cannot be that half a century of American government— 
one third of our whole national existence under the lead- 
ership of both parties and the different wings of each 
party—can consistently have sponsored legislation which 
deserved to be denounced as alien and un-American. 


The Old Time Reaction 


WoULD THERE WERE TIME TO DOCUMENT THIS HISTORY OF 
federal legislation—and the/same story could be told in 
the sphere of state legislation—beginning with the ad- 
ministration of Grover Cleveland. A few instances— 
taken at random—must suffice. This year marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first’ major intervention of the 
federal government, barring the tariff, into the area of 
economic enterprise. Today we take the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as much for granted as we do the 
post office. Yet some of the most powerful influences in 
the land opposed the initial step, as though it foredoomed 
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the American system. [ts very idea was abhorrent. “If 
this bill shall become law,” said Senator Leland Stanford, 
himself a great railroad figure, “its consequences will be 
most disastrous...to the varied business interests of the 
country.” And, speaking for Massachusetts, Senator Hoar 
announced that “the passage of this bill will create a 
panic.” Senator Platt of Connecticut found things in the 
bill that he called “anti-Christian,” and expressive of “the 
old pagan idea,” “the old despotic idea.” Similar sen- 
timents were expressed by leading members of the House. 
One of them protested against putting “the commercial 
and industrial interests of the country into the grasp of 
a single commission of men,” and to another it was “a 
gigantic stride toward paternal government.” One mem- 
ber of the House, however, ventured the prophecy that a 
later generation would be mystified by these unbridled 
fears. “The time will come,” the then obscure Robert M. 
La Follette told the House, “when it would be a marvel 
how such abuses ever arose and why they were so long 
tolerated; when all parties alike will wonder how the 


just and simple provisions of this initiatory measure ever, 


created such bitter and uncompromising opposition.” 

Let us take another instance. When in 1893 an income 
tax calculated to yield $30 million a year was passed, both 
in and out of Congress the measure was assailed as 
though it could only have emanated from traitors to the 
Republic. According to the New York Sun, “Never in 
the history of this country has so effective a measure been 
proposed for the creation and maintenance of tramps 
as the income tax.” And the New York Evening Post 
foretold that the country would be ruined by the “ac- 
celerating evils of such socialistic legislation.” According 
to Senator David B. Hill, the leader of the fight against 
the tax, “It was a discriminating, a sectional, a commun- 
istic tax.’ And Senator Sherman of Ohio summed it all 
up as “socialism, communism, devilism.” 

And a final instance. It may come as a surprise to those 
who did not live through the enactment of the federal 
reserve act of 1913 that it too encountered the traditional 
abstract objections. According to the then president of the 
Chase National Bank, it was “socialistic” and sounded the 
“death knell” of the national banks. The leading bank 
president of Chicago characterized the act as “unjust and 
un-American.” And once again the shadow of dictator- 
ship fell across the floors of Congress. “This bill...is a 
confession of dictation and absolutism, the like of which 
has no parallel in American annals.” 


The Tyranny of Fixed Beliefs 


ONLY IN THE FAIR PERSPECTIVE OF THIS CONTINUOUS INTER- 
play between government and economic enterprise, for 
fifty years at least, are the present controversies really 
intelligible. And the lesson we draw from this history will 
largely determine the shape of things to come. Surely the 
social historian of the United States will, on the whole, 
conclude that the course of events since 1887 has con- 
tained great social waste and much needless social friction. 
Not because, in a democracy, opposition to legislation is 
not in itself a contributing factor, nor because specific en- 
actments should not have been opposed in detail and 
sometimes even delayed in passage. The social waste has 
derived from the fact that obvious reforms, now recog- 
nized of all men, were unduly delayed, and in the intran- 
sigent opposition to legislation as such, the democratic 
legislative process was deprived of indispensable construc- 
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tive criticism from those with special knowledge eveil 
though sometimes also with special interests. 

Such an attitude of intransigence, deeply rooted in 
loyalty to abstractions, is at bottom the offspring not of 
self-interest but of self-deception and misconception. What 
is wrong is not devotion to inherited ideas—they form, 
as Professor Whitehead has told us, “the tradition of our 
civilization.” But such traditional ideas are never static, 
“they are either fading into meaningless formulae, or are 
gaining power by the new lights thrown by a more deli- 
cate apprehension.... No generation can merely reproduce 
its ancestors. You may preserve the life in a flux of form, 
or preserve the form amid an ebb of life.” 

Now the era of physical expansion after the Civil War 
was exceptionally favorable to the development of an 
aggressive and intransigent individualism which imper- 
ceptibly but powerfully lent itself to building up an anti- 
social psychology and certainly an anti-governmental men- 
tality. In our kind of society there is bound to be a meas- 
ure of conflict between self-interest and social control. We 
believe in competition, in the excitement of conflict and 
the testing of man against man in a fair fight. We not 
only like these things for themselves, as the spontaneous 
expression of personality in a free society; we also depend 
on them to get things done. At least of our economic 
system the dynamo is self-interest—a self-interest which 
may range from mere petty greed to admirable types of 
self-expression. 

We must utilize this powerful drive of self-interest to 
perform the complex tasks of modern society. But in the 
circumstances of our time it cannot be trusted to do the 
whole job by itself. And so, various forms of collaborative 
enterprise, including the largest club to which we all 
belong, namely, the government, must step in, first, to 
rein up self-interest where it is doing harm, and, secondly, 
to perform those tasks of mutual aid which must be done 
communally. And in the resistance to these practical, 
empiric, ad hoc interventions of organized society by doc- 
trines which either have become obsolete or only partially 
valid because qualified by counter-doctrines, we find the 
clue not only to the history of the last fifty years but to 
the tensions of the future. Once there is adequate recog- 
nition of the intrinsic complexity of the problems that 
confront us and the extremely limited range of issues 
that can be settled out of hand by invoking general 
formulas, however hallowed, the whole mental climate in 
which these problems are thought out and worked out 
will be changed. For then it will become manifest that 
the science of government is really the most difficult of all 
the arts, that it is, in the language of one of the great 
justices of the Supreme Court uttered more than a hun- 
dred years ago, “the science of experiment.” 

Once our temper of mind towards the problems that 
confront us has changed it ought to be more easy for us 
than for any other people, by virtue of our good fortune, 
to achieve with measurable success a gracious and civilized 
society. 

For were Milton to address us, the rulers of this land, 
as he addressed the rulers of England three hundred years 
ago, he could justly say: 

Consider what nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye 
are the governors; a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, 
ingenious and piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle and 
sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any point, the 
highest that human capacity can soar to. 


A FEW OF OUR BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


My dear Mrs. Belmont: 


December 2, 1937 


My congratulations to you and every member of Survey 
Associates on the record of the twenty-five years you «re 
celebrating tonight; but the message I nost wish to send has to 
do with the projection of that service. 


In the last few years ve have made strides in this 
country in health end housing, social and labor legislation, and 


the whole range of what we call the general welfare. 


Those 


gains have drawn stimulus from the investigations and publica- 
tions of Survey Associates, for your special genius has been to 
bring to public attention the discoveries, constructive crit~- 


icisms end proposals made by forerunners in these fields. 


Asa 


clearing house for social advance, yours has itself been an 
American invention, an original scheme for education which should 
count for even more in the years ahead. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Ee na Le 


Chairman, Silver Anniversary Dinner, 


Mrs. August Belmont, 


Survey Associates, 
112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York, N. Ye 


New York 
@ We may all rejoice in what has been 
accomplished...and look forward with 
confidence to the structure which in the 
future will be created upon the firm 
foundation that has been so broadly, so 
liberally, and so wisely laid. 
Jutian W. Mack 
Judge, U.S. Circuit Court; Chairman of the 
board, Survey Associates 


Chicago 

@ Due to those who longest have borne 
the heaviest burden of this adventure of 
social faith are such tributes as only one 
can pay them who fully knows what The 
Midmonthly Survey and Survey Graphic 
owe to them.... This 25th Anniversary 
should assure the whole social cause the 
perpetuity and progress of this great asset. 
GraHaM TAYLOR 


Warden, Chicago Commons 
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Westport, Conn. 
© Tonight the panorama of 25 years un- 
folds and we see with reminiscent pleasure 
and also reminiscent anxiety, but always 
with evidence of tolerant faith and hope, 
the good companions who have marched to- 
gether for 25 years....I am greeting The 
Survey, its long years of service to the 
community, its leadership to many, and I 
salute it... with affection and gratitude. 

Litrian D. Warp 


Chairman of first membership meeting, 
1913; board member, Survey Associates 


Sioux City, Iowa 
© ...It is a source of such gratification to 
me to be connected with so fine an in- 
terpretation of the spirit of social work as 
you now give us in The Survey. May you 
long continue. ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


Secretary, National Conference of Charities 
and Correction 1904-1913 


By telegram from Albany, N. Y. 
®t has been a source of great satisfac- 
tion to have had even a small part in the 
work of Survey Associates. My heartiest 
congratulations on the completion of a 
quarter century of splendid service to the 
community. I hope The Survey will con- 
tinue for many years to exert its fine influ- 
ence on social and civic questions. 

Hersert H, LEHMAN 


Governor of New York 


By radio from Copenhagen 
© Your prowess in keeping ahead all these 
years is a great tribute to Survey Associates. 
Good luck. Francis Hackett 


Author of Henry VIII, Francis 1 


By cable from Glasgow, Scotland 
® Best wishes for a long continued life of 
service, balanced and stimulating as ever. 

KaTHARINE Dewar 


Neighborhood Worker 


Philadelphia 
© Heartiest congratulations to Survey Asso- 
ciates for the work of the past with bright 
est hopes for its future. 

SamueEt S. and Jennie M. Fets 


Founding members, Survey Associates 


Boston 
© My admiration is a perfectly reliable arti- 
cle.... You have made The Survey a suc- 


cess all these years—often making bricks 
without straw; and with infinite patience 
and charity. RicHarp C. CasoT, M.D. 


Founding member, Survey Associates 


t 


New York 
® For 25 years you have been pioneering 
in the unexplored field of social relations. 
The Survey has held out both light and en- 
couragement to those engaged in the strug- 
gle for social justice. May you carry on in 
the same manner in the years to come. 

Stoney HirtMan 
President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
board member, Survey Associates 


Denver 
® Every good wish and sincerest greetings. 
JOSEPHINE RocHE 


President, Rocky Mountain Fuel Company 


Washington, D.C. 
© Congratulations and warmest expression 
of appreciation on Anniversary Number. 

KaTHaRINE F. LENROOT 


Chief, U.S. Children’s Bureau 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
© Congratulations to Survey Associates on 
fine service to America. 

Frank P. GRAHAM 
President, University of North Carolina 
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Well-Being for Everyone 


by WALTER S. GIFFORD 


Up from the ranks, like most of his associates, the president of the largest 


employing corporation in the United States faces our future with confidence. 


Enterprise and leadership, he tells us, must continue to take the risks and 


the responsibilities; but consumers and workers will keep on gaining a larger 


share of the plenty we develop. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS OF SuRVEY Asso- 
ciates has been through their publications to investigate 
American life and activities and to interpret the findings 
of those investigations. These publications are a living 
record of our endeavor—our effort and accomplishment— 


in making this a better country for its citizens. Perhaps: 


you will forgive me, if on this twenty-fifth anniversary, 
I follow the example and attempt some investigation and 
interpretation of those twenty-five years in the light of 
my own experience in living through them. 

By the time the Survey Associates started in 1912 it 
was generally realized that, as far as this country was 
concerned, the fear of starvation that had haunted man 
from the beginning of time had gone. In fact, great num- 
bers of people had come here to escape it elsewhere and 
even in this twenty-five year period there has been whole- 
sale starvation in China and Russia. 

Our high standard of living has been quite generally 
attributed to the fact that this country is blessed with 
rich natural resources. Of course, these natural resources 
have always been here and were here when the first white 
man landed on these shores, but they did not produce a 
standard of living for the sparse population of Indians 
that was even comparable to that of Europe. Russia has 
always been blessed with vast natural resources and with 
a large population to work them and yet the Russians have 
not now and never have had a high standard of living. 

Natural resources are but like the talents of the Bible. 
Whether they produce much or little for human comfort 
depends on the manner of man who uses them. There are 
extraordinary variations in this. The production per 
worker, and along with it the standard of living in the 
United States, is the highest in the world, greater by an 
impressive margin than that in many other countries. It 
has increased tremendously in the past twenty-five years. 
Yet the American worker does not work as long hours as 
he did twenty-five years ago nor any longer than his 
brothers overseas. 

Translating human affairs into statistics is like translat- 
ing a taste into words. It cannot be done adequately. Yet 
the picture I have just outlined is true. Human observa- 
tion confirms it and it is ratified by the vote of millions 
who left Europe to come here and millions more who 
would do so if it were permitted. 


Studying Our Success As Well As Our Failure 


Ir HAs SEEMED TO ME THAT IT MIGHT LEAD TO GREATER 
improvement in the future to study the causes of our high 
standard of living rather than concentrate our attention 
exclusively on our failure to escape a world-wide depres- 
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sion. There were, of course, some purely American aspects 
of the depression but in its larger aspects it affected all 
countries, including democracies, dictatorships and soviets. 

It is my impression that recently we have been missing 
the main road to progress. The soft satisfaction engendered 
by the boom years when people let their critical faculties 
atrophy, swung in the depression to the opposite extreme 
of concentrating on evils until the fact that there was any 
good was lost sight of. So strong has been this feeling that 
great numbers have looked indiscriminately and longingly 
overseas for methods to copy. And yet it would seem pos- 
sible, even reasonable, to expect that if we followed their 
example long enough we should land where they are— 
with lower material well-being than we have now. 

It would seem to me more profitable to study how we 
got our standard higher than the others and how it can 
be raised still further. 

To my mind the nub of the matter is that American 
political and social conditions encouraged men to take 
risks and responsibilities. By so doing this country used 
its brains and energy and enterprise. It has given men 
the incentive and opportunity to rise to responsibilities 
and it has given them comparative freedom to use their 
initiative and abilities to the fullest. Our remarkable ma- 
terial progress did not just happen. We have made better 
use of our natural resources, of the talents which we have 
had, because we have kept opportunity open to all. Worker 
and management are largely the same people in America 
—only at different stages of their careers. If the ability is 
there, the way has been open for a man to rise from what- 
ever point he starts. From my experience in these twenty- 
five years with men and organizations, I feel that more 
than anything else it is encouragement to enterprise and 
it is leadership and management, produced more often 
than not from the ranks, that is the basis of our excep- 
tional progress in material well-being. 

I know that this opportunity has been abused in excep- 
tional cases, as it has been from the beginning of time. 
In the depression atmosphere, however, the immediate 
reaction was that it was abused by practically all. But to 
this audience interested in social welfare with its head in 
control of its heart and its critical faculties in order, | 
recommend thoughtful consideration of whether the 
encouragements to enterprise and leadership, in spite of 
the fact that there were abuses in exceptional instances, are 
not the main causes of our high standard of living and 
the most likely promise of still further improvement. 

I am assuming now that we are more or less back to 
a thoughtful and tolerant period. Perhaps I am assuming 
too much. If so, I make an earnest plea for those qualities, 
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for whether we are studying the political, industrial, finan- 
cial or social aspects of the current of American life, the 
studies will be worthless to the degree that they are actu- 
ated by intolerance, prejudice or any form of uncharit- 
ableness. 

The depression was so severe that it called for emergency 
controls and measures, just as similar controls were re- 
quired by the emergency of the world war. Many of 
these controls must, however, be for emergency purposes 
only, if we would preserve the American political and 
social conditions that encouraged men to take risks and 
responsibilities. 


The People Share the Gains 


May I MENTION TWO OTHER OBSERVATIONS WHICH HAVE 
thrust themselves on me in these twenty-five years? The 
first is the curious fact that we call our effort to have a 
more satisfactory living, the capitalistic system, as if 
capital were the favorite child. Far from being the favorite 
child, however, capital would seem to be the least bene- 
ficiary of what goes on. 

Since 1912 when the Survey Associates began, the aver- 
age return on capital has not changed much. It has its 
ups and downs but it certainly does not tend to rise over 
a long term. 

The average top pay of a skilled telephone workman— 
I take this merely as an example of what I believe is true 
of labor generally—is 150 percent more for 40 hours of 
work than it was twenty-five years ago for 48 or even 54 
hours. Measured by the index of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the cost of living in this period has 
increased only 50 percent. 

Consideration of such facts as these shows that, making 
allowance for the changes in the value of the dollar, the 
consumer gets constantly more for his money. Sometimes 
it is better goods and services for the same money, some- 
times the same or better for less money, but one way or 
another the constant tide is in his favor. 

If it is a system at all then it is a worker and consumer 
system. Capital in the aggregate as such gets pretty much 
the same rate of return. 

It is true that some men get very rich but that, in 
the first instance at least, is by and large the reward of 
brains, energy, good luck, what you will—those qualities 
which create business, large and small, that with skilled 
management in turn creates the relative plenty of our 
standard of living. 

Capital in the form of money, by itself, is a pale help- 
less creature. But capital in the form of an organization 
of people with able management and with a purpose, 
with the tools, equipment and materials to carry it out, 
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is the basis of the well-being of the past and the hope of 
the future. 


Most News Is Bad News 


THE OTHER OBSERVATION—AND THIS IS THRUST UPON ME 
continuously—is the danger which modern science and 
man’s ingenuity provide for the distortion of our judg- 
ment. And in this the telephone business plays a part, 
for we supply vast networks of wires both to the news 
services and to the broadcasting chains. 

We have the most highly organized and finest news 
services in the world and certainly no one would want to 
curtail the news. Normal happenings, however, ordi- 
narily do not count as news and if they do they do not 
rate headlines. The result is that morning, noon and 
night we are confronted with battle, murder and sudden 
death, desperate possibilities and impending crises. I sup- 
pose that in most other periods in the long history of 
mankind the vicissitudes arising from human nature were 
as prevalent as they are now but never before have the 
dangerous possibilities inherent in being alive been so 
constantly brought to one’s attention. _ 

This constant high pitched comment on life, useful as it 
is, tends to keep many people, even though they are in 
comfortable circumstances and good health, in a state of 
fear. And fear interferes with rational thinking. Tempo- 
rarily one may secure relief by going to the woods, for 
instance. But this is only temporary relief. A long view of 
the problem comes the nearest to being a cure. If we can 
get a calm perspective and a long view we may well 
acquire a basis for optimism that will preserve us from 
the fears of the moment and leave us free to study our 
problems with both clarity and tolerance. 

We need both. There is before us the spectacle of na- 
tions ready to go to war, apparently on the theory that the 
only way to improve the living conditions of their people 
is by seizing what belongs to someone else. Within each 
country there is also a similar school of thought that the 
way to plenty is to rob Peter to pay Paul. There are many 
who are desperately impatient because they feel that ap- 
parently we can produce plenty for all and yet all do not 
have plenty. 

Others feel that it is a crime for some to be comfortable 
while others are not, on the assumption that the comfort 
can be transferred. Individually perhaps it can, but the 
wholesale experiments made in the French Revolution and 
in Russia more recently would indicate that where the 
wholesale process of redistribution is tried, most of the 
wealth disappears and nobody gets it. Perhaps wealth can 
only be transferred, without loss to the community, when 
it is transferred between men of equal capacity to use it. 
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Perhaps the problem is the greater problem of increasing 
the capacity of those at the bottom to create wealth rather 
than to divide up wealth at any given moment. The slow 
progress of human affairs might suggest that it is some 
quite fundamental matter like this. 


The Perspective of Progress 


WE HAVE HAD A WAR TO END WARS AND STILL HAVE WARS 
even if under another name. We have had the promise 
that the recent depression would end depressions, but I 
fear we shall still have depressions. I have little hope for 
sudden cures for any of the manifestations of human na- 
ture, but I have every faith and confidence in the im- 
provement of mankind’s condition in this country. In the 
past twenty-five years, despite a major war and our greatest 
depression, there has been an extraordinary increase in 
the standard of living, participation in which has been 
widely diffused. 

To illustrate—twenty-five years ago, dirt roads, or per- 
haps one should call them mud roads, were still practically 
universal, with experiments in new road materials being 
viewed askance. By that time the automobile was no 
longer a novelty, but there was only one for about every 
30 families. And what cars they were! They were open 
cars, they were started with a crank, their parking and 
tail lights burned kerosene. Today more than two third 
of the automobiles in the world are in this country and 
here two families out of three have an automobile. Just 
as many if not more have a radio and of course radios 
were not even dreamed of twenty-five years ago. We have 
more than half the total number of telephones in the 
world. It was not until 1915 that it was possible to tele- 
phone across the continent and now one can telephone 
around the world. Airplanes fly passengers something 
like two hundred thousands of miles daily in this country 
and there is even a regular service across the Pacific. About 
one hundred million persons, more than 75 percent of-the 
population, now live in homes that are lighted by elec- 
tricity. Twenty-five years ago not one seventh of that num- 
ber enjoyed electric lights. Over three million school 
children are now transported to school daily in motor 
buses. About three hundred and fifty thousand young 
men and women were in colleges and other institutions 
of higher learning in 1912. There are about a million and 
a quarter now. In spite of the fact that the proposed child 
labor amendment to the Constitution has not been rati- 
fied, the number of children under sixteen who are gain- 
fully employed, excluding children on home farms, has 
decreased from eight hundred and thirty-three thousand 
to two hundred and sixty-five thousand in the twenty 
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years from 1910 to 1930. While there were movies of a 
sort in 1912, there were no talking movies. Today it is 
estimated that twelve and a half million persons see and 
listen to talking movies daily. 


I REALIZE THAT MAN DOES NOT LIVE BY BREAD OR EVEN 
material comforts alone but I also realize that most of the 
attention of the world today is concentrated on that 
aspect of human affairs. While these material comforts 
do not necessarily create more beauty, nor do they con- 
stitute all the worthwhile things in life, undoubtedly our 
possibilities for enjoying beauty and enjoying life are 
immeasurably greater because of them. I have only hinted 
at the many improvements in material well-being that have 
taken place in the comparatively short time of twenty- 
five years. Along with these there have been the extra- 


_ ordinary improvements in health. During these twenty- 


five years, the infant deathrate has dropped about 40 
percent, the deathrate from tuberculosis is half what it 
was, and the deathrates from infectious diseases such as 
whooping cough, measles and scarlet fever have shown 
a decided decrease. Diphtheria mortality has been reduced 
almost to the vanishing point in many communities. The 
terrors of these diseases which are largely those of child- 
hood, have almost disappeared. Typhoid fever has become 
a rather negligible item. During this time, and in spite of 
war, floods, drought and depression, approximately eight 
years have been added to the average life span of the 
general population, with most of the gains made among 
the younger age groups. These are only illustrative of the 
remarkable record of achievement in medical, nursing and 
public health sciences during the past twenty-five years. 

A real improvement in living conditions outside the 
home has been the increase of public parks, playgrounds 
and recreational facilities. 

All this is a thrilling record and there is no reason that 
I can see, why, unless we are very foolish, that progress 
should not continue. We shall still further improve living 
conditions, particularly for those with the lower incomes. 
We shall find ways to have less insecurity. 

The idea that it is possible to have enough, even of the 
necessities of life, to go around is very recent in the his- 
tory of human affairs, and I venture to suggest that the 
achievement of the goal of well-being for everyone will 
necessarily continue to be a gradual process—that there 
is no one plan or program which is bound to succeed over- 
night. Let us therefore have faith, let us keep our country 
the land of opportunity, and let us cooperate with patience 
and tolerance in working out our many difficult problems 
in the interest not of one group or another but of all. 
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Governor Frank Murphy and Mrs. August Belmont at the Survey Associates dinner on December 2 


Mankind’s Quest for Peace 


by FRANK MURPHY 


‘ 


To the outsider, Michigan has been a commonwealth of conflict throughout 


1937; but out of it all, its governor-mediator brings a message of amity. 


Here are landmarks, he points out, where conference and mutual respect 
have broken roads through discontent and division. Such is his faith, but, 


‘Faith without works,” he adds, “is dead. So it is with democracy.” 


For A TURBULENT QUARTER CENTURY SURVEY ASSOCIATES HAS 
studied and surveyed the shape of events as mankind has 
sought the answer to the eternal riddle of peace and 
justice. Now and then, as war, depression, and recovery 
have spread themselves across the pages of history, this 
unique institution has looked ahead at the shape of things 
to come, helping to clarify public thought concerning 
human values and social relations, helping to prepare the 
ground and point the way for government agencies and 
political organizations, seeking to define the conditions on 
which peace and justice may be achieved and preserved. 
To speak of mankind’s quest for peace at a time like 
the present may seem to the skeptic a pleasantry that is 
easily upset by a’ host of warlike developments both at 
home and abroad. But it is my sincere belief that the great 
mass of people do very earnestly want peace, and that in 
a vague uncertain way they are trying to find it. They 
want it among nations, among races, and in industry. 
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Men everywhere have it in their hearts and minds. And I 
have a faith which impels me to believe not merely that 
peace is possible of attainment, but that we mortals, awk- 
ward and fumbling as we are in such matters, can do 
much to bring it about in our day and generation. Cer- 
tainly, though the ultimate goal of peace between nations 
and races may yet be in the distance, industrial peace with- 
in the borders of our own land is within our reach. 

Mere wishful thinking is not enough, however sublime 
the wish that is father to the thought. The achievement 
must be rooted unshakably in the good, rich earth of 
faith—faith that peace can be the rule and not the excep- 
tion, faith that steadfastly refuses to admit the inevitability 
of conflict and rejects with calm disdain the enervating 
counsels of despair. 

The pessimist will ask: How can I have faith in the 
practicality of peace while there is so much evidence in 
the world that endless conflict is man’s natural destiny? 
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The trouble with the pessimist is that he is too much like 
the sensitive critic who is too conscious of the flaws in the 
performance, or like the exacting traveler who feels only 
the jogs and jolts in the journey. He is so busy looking 
for evidence of man’s natural belligerence, he neglects to 
note that men who are of different race, or color, or creed, 
men who live under different flags, and men who live on 
opposite sides of the railroad tracks, can and actually do 
in a multitude of relationships work and strive together 
peaceably and effectively to their mutual betterment. 

As a matter of fact, we all have many more things in 
common than things that separate us. We have a tendency 
to magnify our differences. This is true of religion and 
especially of industry and labor. Both have a common need 
of stability in trade, a normal flow of business and pro- 
duction. Keeping the country out of war is a common aim 
of all of us. These and other things that we all have in 
common are so much more numerous and important than 
those that tend to divide us that we should constantly be 
on guard against the latter. 


For Example, the Union of These States 


ONE OF THE MOST PERSUASIVE EXHIBITS ON THIS SIDE OF THE 
argument is right here around us—so big, so close to us, 
that many overlook it because of its sheer immediacy. 
About a hundred and fifty years ago, thirteen small and 
independent states found it possible to subordinate their 
individual jealousies and hatreds, forego some of their 
freedom and independence, and form a union in the in- 
terest of peace and mutual self-betterment. There were 
those abroad, and no doubt many at home, who were 
certain that the new nation hadn’t a chance to survive. 
But since that day, with expansion at home and new 
accretions from abroad, despite civil war and lesser inter- 
nal conflicts, an oddly assorted population, representing 
every important nationality, color and creed on the face of 
the globe, has contrived to fashion what some of us like 
to believe is the greatest nation in the world, a great 
federation of prosperous states, living at peace with them- 
selves. It is inconceivable that the stock and the genius 
that have built this great nation cannot with equal intel- 
ligence achieve industrial peace. 

Doubtless we have not achieved the perfect state or the 
ideal society. As a people we are still troubled by many 
differences, by forms of discrimination, by frequent denial 
of liberties and by insecurity of income and livelihood 
for many of our citizens. But we have attained a measure 
of peace that is unknown to many a foreign land, and we 
are steadily analyzing our situation and applying correc- 
tives to the conditions that make for social injustice and 
cause discontent and division. 

If the pessimist cannot find evidence that would justify 
faith in peace between nations, let him study closely that 
geographical section of this planet known as the “Scandi- 
navian countries,” and let him observe with what peculiar 
consistency these unobtrusive states—crammed so closely 
together—have managed to keep at peace. 


Milestones of Human Relations 


Ir THE PRESENT UNSETTLEMENT IN INDUSTRY IS AT TIMES DIS- 
turbing to our faith, we should look beyond the tumult 
and the headlines to those industries—notably the railways, 
clothing, and printing—in which worker and employer 
have learned how to get along in substantial and unpub- 
licized amity. We should consider how satisfactorily in 
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those industries trade agreements have regulated working 
conditions and provided orderly methods of conducting 
relations and adjusting disputes between several million 
workers and their employers. Instead of resorting to lock- 
outs and shutdowns, or violent and expensive strikes, men 
turn first to the orderly process of mediation and arbitra- 
tion. So it should be in every industry. Differences are 
aired and threshed out in discussions around conference 
tables rather than in battles along picket lines. Thus great 
establishments have gone about their business of producing 
goods and services without a major stoppage in nearly a 
quarter of a century. It is to be hoped that in days to 
come, similarly satisfactory relations growing out of 
mutual respect for rights and privileges will be the rule 
throughout the land. 

Achievements like these I have mentioned, in the field 
of politics and industry, help to sustain our hope of 
peace and our faith in man’s intelligence. But if we are 
to extend these gains into other fields, we must do more 
than point to successes already achieved. We must seek 
to understand as far as possible the conditions that tend 
to produce conflict and division, and apply to those con- 
ditions remedies that are suitable and available. 


Efficient Machines and Insecure Men 


As A PEOPLE WE HAVE SUFFERED GREATLY sINCE 1929. WirH- 
out attempting here to catalogue the causes of the recent 
depression or offer practical measures to offset the current 
recession, we may agree on certain factors that played a 
contributing role. 

One of these factors was an almost uncontrolled in- 
dividualism which made possible, if it did not produce, 
a dangerous and unhealthy concentration of wealth, which 
was apparent in a mad, unreasoning rush to produce goods 
without thought of the market’s capacity to absorb the 
output, and resulted in gross misuse and incalculable 
wastage of the soil, and of other natural resources upon 
which our prosperity depends. 

In the meantime, there was developing, almost within 
the space of a single generation, an industrial order which 
transformed the character of American life, bringing with 
it the large manufacturing establishment in which thou- 
sands of workers are subject to control by one directing 
head, doing work which provides little or no opportunity 
for expression of individual initiative. For the vast major- 
ity of them creative craftsmanship has been supplanted 
by machine precision, uniformity and monotony—a dreary 
triumvirate of forces which combine to make of the aver- 
age individual an insignificant part in a vast mechanism, 
subject to easy and arbitrary replacement, of less conse- 
quence than the process itself. 

Over and above the great mechanism of production, 
there are the great modern corporate arrangements in 
which ownership is widely scattered and in large part 
separated from management, often reducing the employ- 
ment relation to a status less personal and intimate than 
the relation between seller and buyer. For this intimate 
relationship of the small shop owned and managed by a 
single man, there has been substituted an industrial 
mechanism operated largely for the benefit of stockholders 
who have little knowledge of or interest in the product 
of their company or the conditions under which it is 
produced. In the interest of efficiency we have created 
professional management but too often we have allowed 
or required it to sacrifice the reasonable welfare of the 
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employe to. the demand for greater efficiency and profit. 

Back of these phenomena is the machine with its im- 
measurable advantages and troublesome problems. If we 
give the machine credit for our relatively high standard 
of living, for increasing our capacity to produce goods in 
accordance with needs, for reducing working hours, and 
for lightening the burden of working men and women, 
on the other side of the ledger we should note the devastat- 
ing consequences of job insecurity and unemployment for 
millions of individuals, to say nothing of the critical prob- 
lem of housing and recreation which has resulted from 
the massing of population in urban centers. 

Obviously, the machine is here to stay, and in shaping 
our future course we must bear that certainty always in 
mind. But if we are to capitalize to the fullest possible 
extent on the benefits of the machine, we must find means 
to counteract its socially dangerous effects. Industry can 
no longer afford to indulge in the rampant individualism 
which characterized the “Golden Twenties.” As a measure 
of intelligent self-preservation, and to insure the fulfill- 
ment of its obligation to society, it is to be hoped that 
industry will develop a program of orderly and regulated 
production. It may be that such a program will require 
the aid and cooperation of government, but in order to 
succeed, it must be founded on sympathetic understanding 
and a sincere desire to cooperate in industry itself. 


Peace and Plenty 


Ir Is EQUALLY CLEAR THAT BEFORE INDUSTRY CAN BE AT PEACE, 
the employer must abandon the conception of the work- 
man as a mere part of the machinery of production. We 
can derive much encouragement from the fact that to an 
ever-increasing degree employers, especially the larger em- 
ployers, are coming to recognize their responsibility. I 
have no doubt that in time industry as a whole will adjust 
itself open-mindedly to the demands implicit in present 
day employer-employe relationships. With this adjustment 
will come, I am confident, a general awareness of the 
truth that to be at peace, men and women must be per- 
mitted to work under conditions that make for content- 
ment rather than encourage the feeling that they are vic- 
tims of injustice. 

This presupposes a similar adjustment and a similar rec- 
ognition of responsibility in labor itself. It necessitates, for 
example, the understanding that the proper way to settle 
grievances is not by taking possession of property but by 
resorting to the orderly procedure of collective bargaining. 
The nation at present is experiencing the effects of a vast 
and unprecedented drive to bring workmen within union 
organizations. In the course of it, mistakes have been 
made, but it is my conviction that the significance of these 
errors is realized by labor in general, and that it is mak- 
ing sincere efforts to guard against their recurrence. 

We all want business and industry stabilized and flour- 
ishing. We also want men and women and children living 
under conditions that are wholesome and just, that will 
give them heart for the task of living, and provide a 
strong, broad foundation for peace. We want the farmer 
to have greater stability in his income and protection 
against demoralizing fluctuations in the prices of his 
products. We see in the spread of tenancy a menace to the 
stability of the home. We recognize the need for intelli- 
gent, farsighted conservation of the soil that means life 
to every man. 

We share the worker’s yearning for security, his desire 
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to be secure in his job and to receive from it a reasonable 
and just share of the national income, so that he may bene- 
fit by the good which our vast economy has contrived 
and produced. We want security for investors too, for 
those who by thrift, enterprise and industry have acquired 
a share in the nation’s capital and provided the means 
for enlarging the facilities of production and trade. We 
want all these things and believe that without them there 
can be no real lasting peace. 


Democracy in a Crisis 


MANY OF THESE PROBLEMS HAVE BEEN APPROACHED EXPERI- 
mentally by government in the last few years. The experi- 
ments have not been uniformly successful, but they have 
all contributed as a part of the process of trial and error 
by which democracy tries to surmount the difficulties that 
confront it. It is by such experiments that government will 
gradually evolve effective agencies and machinery for the 
analysis of errors, the fashioning of corrective measures, 
and the impartial airing and settlement of differences. 
Only thus can government be the kindly friend and the 
high-minded leader which ideally it should be. 

When government is confronted with a crisis like the 
one that we faced last winter, it is important that we 
remember our political traditions and our democratic 
ideals. No matter what merit the methods of fascism and 
communism and other political systems may possess for 
the lands where they have been adopted, ours is a demo- 
cratic tradition and we are bound to work out our prob- 
lems in accordance with the ideals and principles of 
democracy. : 

In coming through the crisis of last winter in Michigan 
without loss of life or suppression of individual liberty, 
I believe we kept faith with those principles. We may 
hope that in the days to come, when industry and labor, 
under the leadership of government, are meeting their 
responsibilities in a rational and disciplined way, as they 
should, there will be a zealous regard for the preservation 
of liberty in every crisis, and human life will have its 
proper security and dignity. 

It is in a crisis that democracy meets its real test. It is 
not in normal times, but in difficult times when the going 
is rough, that men have to show whether they really be- 
lieve in its principles and ideals. In a period of crisis or 
under stress of feeling, men are tempted to take extreme 
measures. Whenever we yield to such passions, we only 
show that our faith in human beings is small, that our 
ideals are only for fair weather. But if we persevere when 
a crisis comes along and hold fast to our concepts of 
democracy and liberty, we shall be able to emerge from 
conditions like those we endured last winter without ran- 
cor, without tragedy, and with firmer confidence in the 
future of free institutions. 


Tue HEBREW PROPHETS TO WHOM WE OWE SO MUCH FOR 
our social concepts preached the love of God and the 
brotherhood of man. The faith of the Christian enjoins 
compassion for all men and concern for the welfare of 
every human being. The unbeliever also cherishes the 
ideal of universal justice and brotherhood. But life and 
true religion do not consist in mere preachment. Men do 
not really possess these religious ideals and acquire these 
virtues unless they practice them from day to day, in times 
of stress as well as in periods of calm. “Faith without 
works is dead.” So it is with democracy. 
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Balancing the — Population 


by FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA 


A city man considers the farmer. The mayor of New York 


on the human budget that government must continue to face. 


A GREAT DEAL IS BEING SAID THESE DAYS AS TO JUST WHAT 
the government should do or cease to do to bring about 
a permanent readjustment of prosperity. Personally, I be- 
lieve that until we have an economic readjustment—an 
adjustment to fit the American philosophy of life and 
theory of democratic government—all attempts and plans 
are mere palliatives. 

The first thing the government must do is to balance 
the——population! As long as we have from ten to 


twelve million persons on relief by reason of unemploy- | 


ment through no fault of their own, and as long as the 
American farmer cannot get enough for his products to 
pay expenses, there can be no stability, no prosperity, and 
no enduring happiness. in our country. 

It may sound strange for the mayor of an industrial 
city to talk about the farmer. In my early days in Con- 
gress, a little over twenty years ago, it was considered 
most unseemly for a city representative to take an inter- 
est in farm legislation. The old line was drawn—city rep- 
resentatives would fight farm legislation and members 
from rural districts would generally oppose legislation to 
improve the condition of workers in industry. 

To revive industry it is necessary to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the American people. If the farmer does 
not earn enough to buy the things which he needs for 
himself, for his family, and for his farm, the factories in 
the cities lose that market; workers are unemployed and 
cannot buy the products which the farmer raises. That 
vicious circle has been going on for years. 

The sooner the people of the city understand and 
realize the economic situation of the farmer the sooner 
we shall get out of our troubles. For two generations the 
American farmer has been placed in a most disadvantage- 
ous position. Up until the recent experiments to aid the 
farmer, he has been compelled to buy in a protected 
market and sell in a world market. American standards 
of living for wage earners in industry were maintained by 
a protective tariff. The difference in the costs of produc- 
tion between the foreign markets and those in this coun- 
try was written into protective tariffs, specific or ad 
valorem. They created a protected market and naturally 
increased the cost of manufactured goods. The farmer, 
on the other hand, during all this time had to sell his 
products at prices fixed by a world market. With the ex- 
ception of war periods when prices naturally soar, the 
farmer has never been on a parity with industry. In order, 
therefore, to meet this situation it is necessary that gov- 
ernment step in. The farmer must be placed on a parity 
with industry. Personally, I do not approve of any plan 
which curtails or artificially increases production. Surely 
not curtailment so long as there are a million hungry peo- 
ple in the country, and countless others throughout the 


world. 
The disposal of surplus crops through government or 
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private agencies under government supervision should not 
be a difficult task and surely is not beyond the genius of 
American business men. 


ALONG WITH PROPER PROTECTION FOR THE AMERICAN 
farmer, it is, of course, necessary to bring about uni- 
formity of labor conditions throughout the United States. 
It is of little avail if progressive and enlightened states 
enact social welfare and labor legislation to meet present 
conditions, if other states brazenly and selfishly refuse to 
do so and advertise the fact to attract industry to their 
own confines. It is manifestly unfair to the industries that 
safeguard the interests of their employes to have to meet 
competition of states where there is no control, where 
labor is exploited—states which boast of the fact by ad- 
vertising that labor of all ages is available at any price. 
There must be uniformity of laws and conditions in order 
to expedite the spread of employment and to place all 
industries on the same basis. 

Another important factor in our economic readjust- 
ment is President Roosevelt’s social security program. We 
recognize that it will take ten years before its full force 
and effect are really felt. The start, and a good start, has 
been made to take care of superannuated workers. The 
age for retirement is constantly being lowered by reason 
of the new, fast-moving machinery. Old age assistance is 
so necessary that the wonder grows why federal govern- 
ment did not have the vision to start such a system years 
ago. Here, too, there must be uniformity. The other end 
of this problem has not yet been settled. It will not be 
until enough states ratify a constitutional amendment to 
give Congress the power to regulate child labor. 

A uniform unemployment insurance plan, how in its 
infancy in this country, will in time develop to the point 
where its beneficial provisions will relieve the stress of 
spasmodic slack periods in industry. 

It is true that this complete program will cost money— 
yes, a great deal of money—but in the long run it will be 
far cheaper than the enormous cost of any unscientific, 
unsatisfactory method of emergency relief. 

Housing, preventive medicine, recreational facilities 
and child welfare have been recognized as part of our 
important readjustment program. Of these it can be said 
that we have passed the study and survey stage and are 
now well on our way. Many states now have these pro- 
grams established as permanent institutions. Here, too, 
sections of our country are lagging behind; and a larger 
measure of uniformity is necessary. 


IF WE WILL SIMPLY FACE CONDITIONS COURAGEOUSLY, AND 
be honest and frank in the discussion of these problems— 
and not timid in putting necessary remedies into effect— 
then a future of economic and political security for all 
our people is not far distant. 
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THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


Shapers of Things 


New YEAR'S—AND WE SET OUT ON OUR 
new quarter century in prophets’ man- 
tles styled by Murphy*, La Guardia’, 
Gifford® & Frankfurter*. At our birthday 
dinner, under the magic touch of Mrs. 
August Belmont® as chairman, the four 
‘of them flood-lighted “The Shape of 
Things to Come” in as many colors of 
the social spectrum. They made the front 
page next morning, but this January 
number of Survey Graphic affords us 
the opportunity to share their addresses 
with members and readers everywhere. 

Each went out of his way to remark 
on the people we had brought together 
to hear them. The manager of another 
leading hotel dubbed ours, a bit ruefully, 
the most distinguished dinner of the 
year. Dr. John H. Finley®, who is cer- 
tainly the doyen of public affairs, called 
the audience he looked out upon from 
the speakers’ table altogether extraor- 
dinary in his experience. 

Knowing the growing pains of Survey 
Associates over the years, the slow if 
steady crystallization of interest and con- 
viction, now with one, now with an- 
other, what struck me was how this 
gathering cut across gusty intellectual 
alignments; across vocations, geography, 
age, sex, politics, religion. It had elicited 
yeast from each—men and women up to 
the hilt in a hundred creative movements 
and activities that broach our future as 
a people. 

Nearly every other person in that din- 
ing room, hung with its silver balloons 
and instinct with a spirit of fellowship, 


S.A.=Survey Associates. 


‘Frank Murphy, governor of Michigan, former 
governor general, Philippines. 


? Fiorello H. La Guardia, mayor of New York; 
president, National Conference of Mayors. 


3 Walter §. Gifford, president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company; president, Char- 
ity Organization Society of New York, our 
parent body. . 


‘Felix Frankfurter, Bryne professor of adminis- 
trative law at Harvard University; board mem- 


ber, S.A. 


5 Member, Central 
Cross; chairman, 
board member, 


® Editor of The New York Times; editor, in the 
00s, of The Charities Review (a forebear of 
The Survey), a bound copy of which he brought 
to our party. 


Committee, American Red 
Metropolitan Opera Guild; 
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by PAUL KELLOGG, Editor 


was a member of our cooperative society. 
It would have taken a room twice that 
size to hold our national membership 
under Mr. Eastman’s’ presidency. Our 
magazine subscribers the country over 
would fill one like it on every floor of a 
twenty-five story skyscraper. That is why 
there are results to show in public en- 
lightenment and action which come from 
prosecuting those disinterested “educa- 
tional functions” which are the basis for 
so varied a support; which come from 
carrying out the keen, swift journalistic 
research that gives our work depth and 
its special distinction. 


THERE WERE THE MESSAGES FROM THE 
President* and the Governor® of New York, 
printed on page 8; from Prof. Taylor?®, 
Judge Mack**, Miss Wald!?, Dr. Cabot, 


‘Lucius R. Eastman, president, Hills Brothers; 
president, American Arbitration Association; 
president, S.A. 


§ Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States; author, “Growing Up by Plan,” Sur- 
vey Graphic, February 1932. 


* Herbert H. Lehman, governor of New York; 
member S.A.; author of “Parole in New York,” 
to be published in Survey Graphic for February. 


1 Graham Taylor, warden, Chicago Commons; re- 
cently cited for his outstanding citizenship by 
the Chicago Rotary Club; editor of the settle- 
ment periodical The Commons, when 30 years 
ago it was merged with Charities, later to be- 
come The Survey; contributing editor, S.A. 
throughout our quarter century. 


1 Julian W. Mack, U.S. circuit judge; chairman 
of the board, S.A.; founding member, S.A., 
the one director named in our articles of incor- 
poration to serve consecutively since, 


2 Lillian D. Wald, founder of the Henry Street 
Settlement; pioneer of public health nursing; 
for 25 years a leading board member of S.A. 


18 Richard C. Cabot, M.D., pioneer of hospital so- 
cial service, professor of social ethics, Harvard 
University (retired); founding member, S.A.; 
member, national council, S.A. 


Alexander Johnson, and other long time 
participants who could not be with us; 
a growing sheaf from old friends and new 
for which there is not space here. 

There was a surprise for me in the gift 
from our board, which Mrs. Leach?® pre- 
sented, of an engraved watch and an illu- 
minated scroll. Now I had planned to 
make use of some of those present as stage 
business in my part on the program, which 
was to exhibit our scheme of work. So the 
tables were turned, but I could accept for 
all concerned; pointing out that this is not 
a one-man show, nor was it a two-man 
show throughout our thirty years together, 
which Arthur Kellogg’® put into the ven- 
ture so creatively, with his sheer executive 
abilities and gifts for writing and editing, 
his laughter and way with people. 

When we started in as reporters and city 
editors on our hometown newspapers just 
before the turn of the century, we were 
quick to catch that distinction between fact 
gathering and editorials which later was to 
play its part in laying the ground for all- 
round participation in this cooperative pub- 
lishing , society. To distinguish, also, be- 
tween display advertisements and the free- 
reading-matter which newspapers, in those 
days, were prone to throw in alongside. 

There was no chance in the time allot- 
ted me at our celebration, to run down the 
roster of those who in all conscience should 
be singled out for their part in the twenty- 
five years of Survey Associates—board*’, 
staff, contributors, members, writers, artists. 
I had to leave acknowledgment largely to 
the free-reading-matter at everyone’s plate*® 


14Dean of social workers, pioneer secretary of 
the then National Conference; former contribut- 
ing editor, S.A. “Uncle Alec,” as he is affec- 
tionately known, is in his nineties. 


5 Agnes Brown (Mrs. Henry Goddard) Leach, 
vice-chairman Foreign Policy Association; board 
member, S.A. Our post-war Reconstruction 
numbers, from which sprang Survey Graphic, 
were the gift of Mrs. Leach. 


ma 
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Incorporator, S.A.; business manager, Charities; 
Charities and Fhe Commons; The Survey; man- 
aging editor Survey Graphic and The Mid- 
monthly ‘Survey. For many years prior to his 
death in 1934, all operations cleared over his 
desk as managing editor and treasurer, S.A. 


7 For listings of board and staff see contents 
page. This is the place to cite two members 
whose service spans our 25 years: Martha Hoh- 
mann, cashier; Isabelle Graham, office manager. 


” 
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Seating lists and a folder which carried the 
names of over 200 founding members whose 
participation spans our quarter century; and 
also greetings from the executives of city and 
national social agencies, since reprinted in The 
Midmonthly Survey for December. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


and the copy of our Anniversary Number of 
Survey Graphic!® to be had for the taking 
at the door. This still remains true with the 
hundred footnotes to these pages which 
only begin to introduce our cast of charac- 
ters. I can only ask the many others, who 
have participated in our work and growth, 
to read our appreciation between the lines. 
For my assignment, as you will see, was to 
stick to display advertising; which as 
printed here with the personal give and 
take of the occasion, includes considerable 
sections which had to go unspoken. So 
here goes, and for a ‘text, the old patent 
medicine testimonial, namely: 


“We have tried this medicine our- 
selves and can say it works.” 


WHAT IS THIS MEDICINE OF OURS?—BIG 
medicine, as we see it, even if put up in 
little pills. Let me illustrate: 


Two years aco, DEWitr WaLLAcE2° LooKED 
around for a publication of standing in the 
field of health that would join in tackling 
a ticklish subject—the venereal diseases. We 
took it on. The new surgeon-general of 
the United States Public Health Service 
had refused to speak on a radio broadcast 
which denied him the right even to men- 
tion syphilis by name. We put that name 
on our cover: “Syphilis—The Next Great 
Plague To Go’—and under it, your name, 
Dr. Thomas Parran?1. For inside was your 
presentment, based on your lifelong study 
and fresh research into current demon- 
strations. The popular demand for it was 
such that 50,000 reprints of our full-length 
article, 500,000 of The Reader's Digest con- 
densed version, were sold in the next few 
months. Newspapers throughout the coun- 
try carried the nib of your challenge; we 
broke the taboos of a women’s magazine of 
three million circulation; and the whole 
movement you were initiating to grapple 
with venereal diseases took on new drive. 


Go BACK TO THE EARLY 20s WHEN A GROUP 
of medical pioneers came to us through 
Dr. Haven Emerson?*. Heart disease was 
matching tuberculosis as a cause of death 
and personal defeat. They wanted to put 
it on the map of public concern, and, as 
a first step, to enlist the interest of Survey 
readers. Now I doubt if any lay publica- 


19 “What has taken shape in American Life in the 
twenty-five years covered by Survey Associates: 
What’s ahead,” a double number with articles 
by Charles A. Beard, H. G. Wells and a dozen 
others. See foreword, “Team Play,” and “Pages 
from The Survey Scrapbook.” 


20 Editor and publisher, The Reader’s Digest, who 
the year before had brought out a dramatic 
challenge to traffic accidents: “And Sudden 
Death,” by J. C. Furnas. 


21 Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health Service. 
Early in 1938, under grant of the Rosenwald 
Fund, we shall publish from him a sequel of 
equal moment—covering the whole health front 
in the South. 


22 Professor of public health administration, Co- 
lumbia University; member, Committee on_the 
Costs of Medical Care; contributing editor, S.A. 


JANUARY 1938 


tion anywhere were ever asked to get out 
a special number on a disease. It’s too for- 
bidding. That was precisely what they 
wanted and what we did—but we called it 
a Hearts Number and employed all the 
graphic arts to dramatize the story of what 
could be done, and why and how. Within 
a year the New York Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation had broadened its scope to include 
heart disease; and there were kindred stir- 
ring gains the country over. 


OR Go BACK ANOTHER DECADE—TO OUR SWIFT 
survey of Birmingham as the type industrial 
city of the South. Three former Survey 
editors who took part in it are here: you, 
Shelby M. Harrison?*, Graham R. Taylor?# 
and John A. Fitch?®. Once in the field that 
spring, we came upon an old friend, Morris 
Knowles?®, and asked him as a sanitary 
engineer to sample conditions in three coal 
mining towns—choosing the best, the worst 
and a fair average. He did so—Maurice R. 
Scharff, assisting—and in line with our 
procedure, the first draft of the appraisal 
went to the mine owners and the boards of 
health. Things happened. The Alabama 


Coal Operators Association commissioned 
him to undertake a sanitary survey of every 
mining community in the state; to present 
each company with specific recommenda- 
tions, and to prepare handbooks on tainted 
water, privies, flies and the other menaces. 
Before our special number came out in the 
late fall, we had to include a before-and- 
after section on improvements already un- 
der way in the Birmingham district. 

Meanwhile a testy old gentleman threat- 
ened to have us strung up to telegraph 
poles if we ever came back. We had un- 
earthed his habit of swiping city streets 
for his factory sidings. 


OR GO BACK STILL FURTHER TO THE FIRST 
decade of the new century for the start 
of a running fight that took twenty years to 
break down the 12-hour day in the steel 
industry. Imbedded in our anniversary to- 
night is a bit of reunion of some of those 
who took part in it. It began with our 
Pittsburgh Survey in 190727, which was to 
give us our name, our scope and many of 
our techniques. I can make it briefer if I 
tell it movie-wise in pictures: 


BREAKING THE LONG DAY IN STEEL 


I 


AS My FIRST PICTURE, THE STEPS OF THE 
old Kingsley House Settlement on the 
“Hill” in Pittsburgh—with the flares of 
Zug’s mills leaping up through the smoke 
along the river front. William H. Mat- 
thews**, you were director of Kingsley 
House then and were telling us how the 
12-hour day and the 7-day week caught 
men and homes and communities in 
their grip. Prof. John R. Commons”, ace 
industrial investigator of his day, hadn’t 
believed you a month before, but he and 
his young postgraduate assistants knew 
it to be true now. John A. Fitch was one 
of them; and another, William M. Leis- 
erson®? who brought the national 
railroad-labor negotiations to a head in 
Chicago in October. 

The result was that, thanks to a second 
Sage grant, you, Mr. Fitch*!, and you, 
Margaret Byington®*, spent a year on the 
job, and we published the heart of your 
two books which gave a factual basis that 
was never dislodged. 

It was you, Mr. Devine®!, who, in a 
public address, first brought out our find- 
ings as to the extent of the 12-hour day 
and the 7-day week. That drew a blast 
from the superintendent of the Homestead 
plant of Carnegie Steel. He said they 
were lies and the Pittsburgh newspapers of 
the time headlined his charge. Unfortu- 
nately for him, the president of the Car- 
negie Company had given us the year be- 
fore an analysis of their time sheets which 
knocked the Homestead superintendent's 


*t Author, 


charges into a cocked hat; but unfortunately 
for us not a Pittsburgh newspaper would 
publish a line of John Fitch’s reply. We 
had to bring that out ourselves. It was then 
I had a call to the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion and went down expecting to be put on 
the carpet. 


*8 Director of the Russell Sage Foundation; staff 
member, The Pittsburgh Survey; author, “The 
Distribution of Taxation in Pittsburgh”; di- 
rector, Birmingham and Springfield surveys; 
former associate editor, S 


*4 Chief, Division of Publications, Commonwealth 


Fund; author, ‘Satellite Cities’; managing 
editor, The Commons, and former associate 
editor, S.A. 


*5 Director, industrial courses, New York School 
of Social Work; staff member The Pittsburgh 
Survey; former industrial editor, S.A 


*6 Builder of the municipal filtration plant which 
ended endemic typhoid in Pittsburgh. 


Ww 
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Our Pittsburgh Survey was backed: from the 
start by the Russell Sage Foundation under the 
presidency of Mr. de Forest and the director- 
ship of John M. Glenn, a pioneer board mem- 
ber of S.A. The foundation also financed and 
published its findings in six volumes. 


°8 Director, Department of Family Welfare of 

. Y. Association for Improving the Condition 

of the Poor; demonstrator of possibilities of 

work relief; former director, Kingsley House 

Settlement, Pittsburgh; sponsor and collabora- 
tor, Pittsburgh Survey. 


** Professor of economics, University of Wiscon- 
sin; author of authoritative books and reports; 
staff member, Pittsburgh Survey. The three 
members of our advisory committee were Mrs. 
Kelley, Professor Commons and Robert A. 
Woods, headworker of South End House, Bos- 
ton, who brought experience in his Boston 
studies to bear on his native city, and while on 
the ground conceived and helped initiate the 
Pittsburgh Civic Commission. 
Member, National Mediation Board; former im- 
partial chairman, garment trades; chairman, 
Ohio Commission Unemployment Insurance; 
staff member, Pittsburgh Survey. 
“The Steel Workers,” findings Pitts- 

burgh Survey, R.S.F. See also 25. 
*2 Author, ‘“Homestead: the Households of a Mill 

Town,” findings Pittsburgh Survey, R.S.F.; 
staff member, Pittsburgh Survey; faculty mem- 
ber, New York School of Social Work. 
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II 


SO MY NEXT PICTURE IS OF A SPACIOUS 
office at 61 Broadway, with only one 
man in the room, upstanding, in the 
prime of life, who wheeled on me and 
asked, “Are you Kellogg?” “Yes,” I 
answered. “Then I want to tell you fel- 
lows to keep up your pounding from the 
outside. There are some of us here, at 
work with picks and crowbars on the 
inside—and we'll have that old wall 
down together. Yours is the first bit of 
encouragement we've had,” he added, 
“that the public knows or cares about 
the long day and the long week in steel.” 

That was you, William B. Dickson**. 
You told me that, as a roll hand in the 
Pittsburgh district in your youth, you 
had sworn that if you ever reached a 
place where you could do anything about 
it, you would rid the steel industry of 
the grueling 7-day week that scotched 
life and homes and churchgoing and 
citizenship. You were as good as your 
word, And between us we kept up our 
pounding inside and out. 


The first break was at the point of ex- 
cessive Sunday work. Instead of being a 
day of rest, Sunday had become a repair 
day in the mills, on top of the regular con- 
tinuous operations. There had been a rule 
on the Steel Corporation’s books to keep 
Sunday work down to a minimum; but 
that had been a dead letter for seven years. 


III 


A THIRD PicTURE: Here was Expert H. 
Gary** at his desk. Before him sat 
Charles M. Cabot*®®, John Fitch and I. 
The judge signed a telegram calling on 
all subsidiaries to enforce that old rule 
against excessive Sunday work without 
exception. You were the official at his 
side, Mr. Dickson, who carried off the 
telegram to dispatch to every company 
president and you didn’t bat an eye. 


Then came the first meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute when it 
was created; and you were chosen as 
speaker. You paid tribute to the scientific 
advances of the industry, but you chal- 
lenged the institute to do something about 
its human backwardness. Because there 
was economy in keeping metal hot without 
stopping was no reason, you argued, why 
the same men should be kept working 
straight through. You recommended a 
one-day-of-rest-in-seven schedule; a com- 
mittee was appointed; this favored it, and 
it was adopted by the chief companies. 
Score for you. 


33 Former vice-president, U. S. Steel Corporation, 
34 Former chairman, U. S. Steel Corporation. 


35 A Boston broker whose activity until his death, 
and whose bequest were crucial in all that fol- 
lowed, 
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IV 


LET ME GO BACK A BIT TO A PICTURE OF 
Painter’s Row on the south side of Pitts- 
burgh—half a dozen rows of company 
houses staggered up a hillside; without 
water except what the women lugged up 
flights of stairs from a yard hydrant, 
without sanitary conveniences other than 
a few inconvenient outside _ privies. 
Painter’s Mills had been rehabilitated 
when they were taken over in the process 
of consolidation; Painter’s Row had been 
left as it was. 


That made a small paragraph in our 
Pittsburgh housing report®® which Arthur 
Gleason’ picked up as editorial writer for 
Collier's and on its editorial pages asked if 
steel stockholders liked to draw dividends 
from the likes of Painter’s Row. One 
didn’t; and so wrote to Judge Gary. This 
was Charles M. Cabot, whose habit it was 
to put his convictions to work. Mr. Gary 
referred Mr. Cabot’s letter to the presi- 
dent of Carnegie Steel, who referred it to 
the superintendent of Painter’s Mills, who 
denied anything wrong with Painter’s Row. 
In due course that denial reached Mr. Ca- 
bot, who promptly demanded retraction by 
the editors of Collier's, who sent up a shout 
for help at their source. 

Now back of our paragraph on Painter’s 
Row were half a dozen single spaced pages 
by Elizabeth Crowell, R.N.*8, who had 
spent a week there observing it as a labora- 
tory specimen of all that was foul in hous- 
ing. Her field report went to Collier’s, 
to Stockholder Cabot, and then to Judge 
Gary and down the corporation line, with 
result?® that some of the rows were razed 
forthwith and the remainder recondi- 
tioned. Out of it, Mr. Cabot sensed that 
a new kind of citizenship—or something 
like it—could play a part in the human 
policies .of great corporations. As on that 
subsequent day at Judge Gary’s office. 
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Our NEXT PICTURE:—CALLING HIMSELF 
“only a damn fool small stockholder,” 
we see the same Charles M. Cabot turn- 
ing up at the next annual meeting of the 
Steel Corporation; quoting from an arti- 
cle on overwork and overstrain in the 
steel industry. The same John Fitch had 
written it for the American Magazine 


and the editors had labelled it “Old Age 


86 Reprinted and circulated by the housing com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
under the progressive administration of H.D.W. 
English, a Pittsburgh Survey sponsor; found- 
ing member, S.A. 


37 Later, overseas correspondent, S.A., through 
gift of Mrs. George D. Pratt (chief founder of 
Survey Graphic); poet and author of outstand- 
ing books on British developments in wartime 
and reconstruction, 


38 Staff member, The Pittsburgh Survey. 


3° With concurrent pressure from Dr. 
Edwards, Pittsburgh commissioner of health, 
under the reform administration of Mayor 
George W. Guthrie, sponsor, Pittsburgh Survey. 


James F. 


at 40.” Mr. Cabot moved that a stock- 
holders’ committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate the facts. With the press in 
full attendance, Judge Gary associated 
himself with the proposal; and appoint- 
ed Stuyvesant Fish*®, chairman. Charles 
L. Taylor*? was the best informed man 
on the committee, and secured the desig- 
nation of a trusted friend as its secretary 
and investigator. That friend was the 
same William H. Matthews who orig- 
inally set us going on the trail of the 
long day. And on the crucial point of 
the working schedule you, Bill, with Mr. 
Taylor behind you—and I can imagine 
some of the odds you faced—won out. 
The Fish report said some handsome 
things of the Steel Corporation’s welfare 
policies but challenged the 12-hour day 
and the 7-day week as “humanly inde- 
fensible, industrially inefficient.” 


We made much of that in The Survey; 
but came the war; came Mr. Cabot’s death; 
came the post-war steel strike under Wil- 
liam Z. Foster*? with the abolition of the 
12-hour day as one of its slogans; came the 
Interchurch Study of Steel which under- 
scored the old evil;—and the churches were 
to count throughout the long process of get- 
ting action. Yet the 12-hour day hung on. 

In due course, Charles M. Cabot’s will 
was probated. He had left $50,000 in trust 
to a committee of three, his brother Philip 
Cabot**, Mr. Devine and me. The counsel 
of Dr. Richard C. Cabot?*, another brother 
and an active member of Survey Associates, 
counted up to the hilt. We spent half the 
total helping to break the back of the 12- 
hour day. You, Mr. Fitch, and your field 
assistants first brought to date the facts as 
to its prevalence. Our managing editor at 
the time was herself Pittsburgh born, 
S. Adele Shaw**, who made a scouting 
trip, visiting the independent mills that had 
broken the two shift tradition and were 
working three shifts of 8-hours each. We 
brought out these findings in a special issue 
of The Survey. At the same time the 
Cabot Fund commissioned Morris  L. 
Cooke®® to project a preliminary. technical 
study of the feasibility of making the 
change. This led in turn to a wider study 
under a $5000 grant from the Cabot Fund 
to the National Engineering Council, of 
which Herbert Hoover*® was president. 


“ Railroad president and financier. 


41 One of Carnegie’s partners; board member, 


Kingsley House. 


42 Leader of 1919 campaign under the National 
Committee for Organizing Iron and _ Steel 
Workers. 


“3 Today member faculty, Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


** Miss Shaw (later Mrs. Jonathan W. Freeman 
was the youngest member of The Pittsburg! 
Survey staff; in the ’20s, industrial and man- 
aging editor, S.A. Our Anniversary Number 
was made possible by a gift in her memory. 


© Then Secretary of Commerce; projector, as 
President, of the comprehensive research on 
Economic Trends (1929) and Social Changes 
(1933) interpreted in two special numbers of 
Survey Graphic. 
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But again, nothing happened. Engineers 
might be convinced but the public was 
unaroused by this comprehensive report. 
Big Steel stood pat—except for Mr. Dickson, 
who risked his post to take a public stand, 
as he did in the pages of The Survey. 


VI 


ANOTHER PICTURE, THE DINING ROOM OF 
India House in lower New York. 
Dwight Morrow*® and Owen OD. 
Young*’ at one end of a long table, were 
hosts to key men in steel and to leaders 
in other industries who found it hard to 
believe that American employers any- 
where still clung to such an anachronis- 
tic schedule. At the other end of the 
table was Mr. Hoover. The clue to this 
occasion was Samuel McCune Lindsay**, 
with his genius for bringing things to 
pass. The Cabot Fund had commissioned 
him to see what could be done in fol- 
lowing through on the research. He had 
enlisted Messrs. Morrow, Young and 
Hoover in that luncheon, and with their 
help next engaged the interest of the 
President*?. 


With result that a White House Confer- 
ence was called in advance of the annual 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute and 
was attended by Judge Gary and other 
leaders in the steel industry. 

With result that the institute was 
prompted to appoint a special committee to 
reopen the advisability of change. 

With the further result that a year later 
the institute committee reported adversely; 


and it looked as if again we were up 
against that dead wall. 

But as it turned out a way led through 
the White House. Warren Gamaliel Hard- 
ing put his foot in the door that had shut 
on us; and pried it open again. The Presi- 
dent sent word to the judge that he was 
making a series of speeches on the way to 
his trip to Alaska; that one of them would 
be on the 12-hour day in steel. The im- 
plication, I gather, was that this was a 
curtain-raiser to a campaign issue on the 
subject. He made the speech out in the 
West. He went to Alaska. 
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AND FOR MY FINAL PICTURE: THE FRONT 
page of a morning newspaper, the head- 
lines streaming of President Harding’s 
death after his return to the States. And 
over on an inside page, a brief item: 
that, the day before, the American Iron 
and Steel Institute had reconsidered its 
report; had called for the elimination of 
the 12-hour day. 


Today there is a 40-hour week in steel 
against the 72-hour weeks and the 84-hour 
weeks that had hung on into the twenties. 
Last spring with Franklin Roosevelt, Myron 
L. Taylor and John L. Lewis in the head- 
lines, collective bargaining came in in Big 
Steel. All this makes my story old history. 
Slow history. It took all sorts of people all 
sorts of time to break through the wall of 
the long day in steel. I have mentioned only 
a fraction of the forces at work. But facts 
gathered and published and driven home 
counted all down the line. That was our 
Survey \ast and we stuck to it. 


WHAT GOES INTO OUR SURVEY FORMULA 


WHAT THEN, TO REVERT TO MY ORIGINAL 
question, are the ingredients in this 
medicine of ours? Let me take up four 
which, I beg you to believe, have been 
shaken well. There are others, but that 
is our trade secret, known only to mem. 
bers of Survey Associates themselves, 
who add a tincture of silver before tak- 
ing. (We should be happy to have the 
rest of you get that habit!) 


1 ONE INGREDIENT COMES FROM OUR 

* press table tonight. It enters into the 
news and exchange that go into The Mid- 
monthly Survey as a service journal for 


“Then a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co.; later Ambassador to Mexico and Senator 
from New Jersey; contributing member of 
S.A. at the time of his death. 


‘' Chairman, General Electric Company; member, 
S.A. 


“ Professor of sociai legislation, Columbia Uni- 
versity; for many years secretary, National 
Child Labor Committee; early board member, 
S.A, 


“ Warren G. Harding. 
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social work; into the first-hand inquiry 
and interpretation that enter into Survey 
Graphic. What you, William Allen White®° 
set going at the turn of the century, you 
and Lincoln Steffens®1, Ida M. Tarbell5?, 
Ray Stannard Baker®® and the rest, when 
you revolutionized the traditional table of 
contents of the literary monthlies. You 
made reporting a great force. If the journal 
of opinion runs back to the editorial page 
of the newspaper, we stem from the city 
room. This characteristic is personified in 
John Palmer Gavit®*, dean of our active 
staff, who forty years ago founded and 
edited The Commons and today is foreign 


50 Editor, Emporia Gazette; outstanding interpre- 


ter of American life; author, ‘How Far Have 

We Come?” Survey 
Graphic. 

51 “Steff,” Miss Tarbell and Mr. Baker were of 
the group of writers who under “SS” made 
McClure’s Magazine a force; and then with 
John §S. Phillips, Peter Finley Dunne and 
others launched The American Magazine. 


52 Author of “The Inside History of the Standard 
Oil”; founding member, S.A 


*’ Author of “Life & Letters of Woodrow Wil- 
son”; founding member, S.A 


Anniversary Number, 


service editor of its offspring, The Survey; 
in William L. Chenery5®, Leon Whipple®* 
and the half of our editorial staff over the 
years who have been newspaper trained. 


ANOTHER COMES FROM THE ARTS—OR 
if you prefer, from Edison’s flash of 
insight that the optic nerve is the shortest 
route to the intelligence. Hence the 
sketches, murals, sculpture, maps, charts, 
photographs, movie stills which you, Flor- 
ence Loeb Kellogg®’, gathered for our An- 
niversary Number of Survey Graphic. We 
published some of the first match-drawings 
of Hendrik Willem Van Loon®®. Lew 
Hine®®—we published the earliest “work 
portraits” that came from your camera as 
the pioneer among social photographers. 
We were the first to bring out in this coun- 
try those modern hieroglyphics, which have 
spread like wildfire in recent years, and 
which Otto Neurath®® invented in Vienna 
as tools for understanding in a democracy. 


. 


A BASIC INGREDIENT WE HAVE DRAWN 
* from social work of the dynamic type. 
The sort you, Edward T. Devine*, threw 
into the hopper of New York when in the 
middle nineties you became secretary of its 
Charity Organization Society. For example, 
a decade later I watched you set up a lay- 
medical committee, study a thousand cases 
of poverty in which tuberculosis was a con- 
tributing factor, serve as organizing secre- 
tary in starting the national association, and 
blaze that trail of prevention which has 
made it one of the great health movements 
of all time. And from the outset Charities 
which you founded in 1897, The Survey 
which sprang from it in 1909 and of which 
you were the first editor, have been 
harbingers of the great hope it held out. 
We have drawn especially from neigh- 
borhood work of that dynamic and intuitive 
type of which Jane Addams® and Julia C. 
Lathrop®* were great exemplars; from such 
explorers in the social sciences as Dr. Pat- 


5¢7In the interval, Associated Press executive at 


Chicago and Washington, and managing editor, 
New York Evening Post; vice-president, and 
foreign service editor, S.A 


58 Editor of Collier’s Weekly; former industrial 
editor, S. 


56 Professor of journalism, New York University; 
associate editor, S.A. The week of our anni- 
versary, the Richmond Times Dispatch carried 
a leading editorial appreciative of his outspoken 
wartime stand as a pacifist, which twenty years 
ago cost him his faculty post at the University 
of Virginia. 


57 Art editor, S.A. 


58 His latest book, ‘“‘The Arts,’’ a best seller, is 
an evolution from his original ‘Story of Man- 
kind” (1931); see page 40. 


59 See Anniversary Number, Survey Graphic, for 
appreciation. ° Ditto. 


Incorporator of S.A. in 1912, and hitherto edi- 
tor-in-chief. Like his activities in a score of 
fields, Dr. Devine’s editorials in Charitses, 
Charities and The Commons and The Survey 
measured up to the legend carried above them 
—‘Social Forces’’; contributing editor, S.A. 
throughout the quarter century. 


Founder of Hull-House—and so much besides; 
board member S.A. from 1912 until her death; 
associate editor, frequent contributor. 


°8 First chief of U.S. Children’s Bureau; with 
whose name should be linked that of her asso- 
ciate and successor, Grace Abbott, now of the 
School of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


6: 


2 


6: 
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ten®*; such innovators on the borderland 
of public and private welfare as you, Homer 
Folks®; such forerunners as Dr. Cabot! 
in hospital social service, Miss Wald? in 
public health nursing, Mary E. Richmond®* 
in case work, Joseph Lee®? in recreation, 
as you, Dr. Meyer®® in the field of mental 
hygiene; and scores of others.®? 


4 A FOURTH INGREDIENT COMES FROM AP- 

* plied science for we took over its 
techniques of research. We go to original 
sources. We submit first drafts of our find- 
ings to the parties at interest. We weigh 
their criticisms and corrections of fact; af- 
ford them opportunity for rebuttal. And 
in our periodicals we bring out the results 
of this swift research while it is opportune. 

Some years ago | sat in the office of the 
president’? of the Roentgen Society of 
America who told me of the advances in 
the use of the X-ray. “You'll notice that 
nearly everything on my shelves is just 
paper,” he said, “pamphlets, reports, pub- 
lications. What’s in the few cloth bindings 
will be out of date long before they are 
worn out. That is what science does to a 
profession. You'll have to go to the lawyers 
across the hall to find leather bindings.” 

Surely, you'll say, I am putting my foot 
in it, with three members of the bar on 
our program this evening, to say nothing of 
half a dozen on our board of directors. But 
that is just my point. Professor Frankfurter, 
you'll agree with the expert™ of our An- 
niversary Number that the law must forever 
be refashioned by materials that come from 
current realities. You and these other law- 
yers of ours break through to those reali- 
ties against the drag of a calf-bound 
tradition. That’s what we look for and get 
from Murphy in Michigan, La Guardia in 
New York; that’s what Julian W. Mack, 
chairman of our board, stood out for as a 
young judge when he saw living children 
through the bars of old penal statutes; 
when under his chancery powers in the 
pioneer juvenile court of Chicago he 


6 Simon N. Patten, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; author “The New 
Basis of Civilization’; coiner of the term ‘‘so- 
cial work’; early board member, S.A 


®5 General secretary, New York State Charities 
Aid Association; chief, wartime civil affairs 
division, A.R.C., France; twice president Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 


°¢ Author, “Social Diagnosis”; former director, 
Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage 
Foundation. This department and, in turn, the 
Family Welfare Association of America, had 
their roots in the early volunteer work of Miss 
Richmond and Francis H. McLean forthe 
field department of Charities Publication Com- 
mittee (now S.A.). 


®T Founder and life-long president of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America; 
member (d. 1937) national council, S.A. 


*§ Director, Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hop- 
kins University, 


Remark of hardboiled dinner guest: ‘‘He’s 
mentioned everybody who ever gave a dollar or 
wrote a line for his paper.’,-—An overstatement. 
Message from a participant who was himself 
mentioned: ‘But you left out so and so and 
so’—An understatement, 


™ Dr. A. W, Crane, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


™ Prof. Walton H, Hamilton, Yale Law School; 
author, “The Living Law,’’ December Survey 
Graphic. 
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claimed them and dealt with them not as 
criminals but as wards of the state. 

That’s what Robert W. de Forest??, 
founder-in-chief of Survey Associates dem- 
onstrated in turn as chairman of a C.O.S. 
committee, of a state commission, and then 
as first tenement house commissioner of 
Greater New York. He, and his associates, 
gathered the facts; fought it out in legisla- 
ture and courts; revolutionized the stand- 
ards of new construction; and in the name 
of life, health and decency established the 
legal principle of that public interest at- 
tached to multiple dwellings which we have 
yet to put comprehensively to work today. 
Do you wonder that over the years ad- 
vances in housing and in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency have been major 
Survey assignments? 


THESE THEN, ALONG WITH EDITORIAL 
freedom and an open forum for discus- 
sion, are ingredients of our Survey for- 
mula—techniques drawn from journal- 
ism, the arts, social work and science; 
functions and principles which are the 
basis for inviting men and women of 
differing points of view to participate 
in our work as an educational organiza- 


tion. This dinner itself surely visualizes 
your talents, Mrs. Brenner’®. 

Such techniques have buttressed us 
in broaching abuses and neglect, and in 
meeting criticisms that are part of the 
day’s work. Only this week we had a let- 
ter cancelling a subscription on the 
ground that we have a subterranean com- 
munist bias; something that can be 
filed with an old charge that I was the 
“hired conscience of capitalism.” These 
techniques—and this is a harder job— 
have reinforced us in putting forward 
constructive leads that flow from discov. 
ery, proposal and challenge. For example: 

Frank P. Walsh"*, you were the vigorous 
chairman of the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations. As you know, that 
pre-war inquiry grew out of a Survey 
symposium—when at a time more tense 
than this, the public mind closed up like a 
trap at the McNamara confessions. “Why 
dynamiting?” we asked—and that question, 
followed up and put to work by a special 
committee, led to the creation of your 
commission, which as never before, through 
research and hearings, ventilated the issues 
of industrial justice. 


HAZARDS OF THE WORKING LIFE 


To sHOw THE STREAM OF SUCH WORK, 
let me turn to three of those hazards of 
the working life which Louis D. Bran- 
deis*® laid as charge on the social work- 
ers of the nation at their Boston confer- 
ence a quarter century ago. (Other fields 
would yield kindred illustrations.) 


TAKE INDUSTRIAL CASUALTIES. 
You, Dr. Hamilton™®, in the field of oc- 


cupational diseases as Mrs. Kelley’” before: 


you in that of industrial accidents, have 
blazed trails for protection to countless 
lives; as did Dr. I. M. Rubinow’® and you, 
Joseph P. Chamberlain’? in the whole 
range of the social insurances; you, John A. 


72 Founder-in-chief of S.A.; president until his 
death in 1931; president, Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York, the Russell 
Sage Foundation, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, etc. Lawrence Veiller was his expert asso- 
ciate throughout in tenement house reform. 
Later, Mr. de Forest was active in the Sage 
Foundation’s development (Forest Hills) and 
Alexander M. Bing, early board member S.A., 
launched the City Housing Corporation demon- 
strations (Sunnyside and Radburn). 


73 Secretary, S.A.; participant, Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey; for two decades the active factor in our 
growth as an organization; associate editor, 
S.A. and a gifted contributor of ideas. 


™ Member, New York bar; later co-chairman, 
U.S. War Labor Board. Other outstanding 
negotiators and mediators attending the dinner 
were George W. Alger and Jacob Billikopf, ex- 
perienced impartial chairmen; Francis Biddle 
of Philadelphia, former chairman, National 
Labor Relations Board—the last two, board 
members S.A.; and Mrs. Elinore Herrick, re- 
gional director for New York N.L.R.B. 


™ Justice, U. S. Supreme Court; then a practic- 
ing attorney, Boston; founding member, S.A. 


7 Alice Hamilton, M.D., ranking expert in her 
chosen field; close associate of Miss Addams at 


Kingsbury®* in health insurance and 
Abraham Epstein®® in old age pensions. 
Today safety engineering and compensa- 
tion legislation are accepted practice. But 
ancient rules of master and servant still held 
when in 1909, in Charities and The Com- 
mons, we brought out the early findings of 
our Pittsburgh Survey; among them the 
investigation by Crystal Eastman®! and_her 
staf_—of 500 cases of death at work in one 
year in one American county. This was the 
first challenging large scale American study 
of the subject and was widely drawn on. 


TAKE UNEMPLOYMENT. 

I like to recall, Mrs. Belmont", that how- 
ever deep you were in those early years 
of the hard times in spirited voluntary pro- 


Hull-House; member, faculty (and_ the first 
woman member) Harvard Medical School, re- 
tired; author of many scientific studies for aS! 
Department of Labor; former associate editor, 
Svar 


77 Until her death, secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League; pioneer in child labor reform, 
minimum wage and other labor legislation; 
staff member, The Pittsburgh Survey; con- 
tributing editor over three decades, S.A. 


7% Author of a sheaf of ground-breaking books; 
actuary, Ohio Commission Unemployment In- 
surance; secretary at the time of his death of 
B’nai B’rith; early contributing editor, S.A. 

79 Professor of law, Columbia University; direc- 
tor, Legislative Reference Bureau; chairman, 
Foreign Policy Association; founding member, 
vice-president and board member, S.A. With 
his name should be linked that of Henry R. 
Seager, also of Columbia; also president of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
who, as chairman of our board, pulled stroke 
in launching Survey Graphic. 

8) Executive secretary, American Association for 
Social Security. 

81 Author, ‘“‘Work Accidents and the Law,’’ find- 
ings Pittsburgh Survey, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation; subsequently secretary pioneer New 
York State Employers Liability Commission. 
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visions for the unemployed, you discarded 
the current stereotypes as to the British 
dole; and, at our 20th anniversary dinner, 
took your stand for unemployment insur- 
ance as a dependable system of protection. 
Through you, Helen Hall’?, I should 
like to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the settlements in drawing on their studies 
of American unemployment you initiated 
the year before the depression, and for your 
own first-hand appraisal of the British system. 
To you, Madame Secretary**, our thanks 
for those Survey articles of yours which 
forecast our own unemployment compen- 
sation system, which you yourself were to 
shape and see through to enactment. 


For our PART, you Bruno Lasker**, sTAKED 
out the unemployment problem for us in 
1922. Early in the winter of 1928 we dis- 
closed the crevice of worklessness that 
again was breaking through the surface of 
post-war prosperity. The stock market crash 
was still six months off when, in the spring 
of 1929, we brought out a prophetic special 
number, Unemployment and Ways Out, 
which boxed the compass at the hands of 
a score of experts. You, Beulah Amidon®®, 
in sequence to your earlier work, carried 
out staff inquiries in midwest industrial 
centers in 1930 when the press was still 
giving the situation a wide berth. We have 
followed through with interpretative and 
critical treatment every move and develop- 
ment since—with a social worker carrying 
the most excruciating load in the history 
of American public office*®;—to our present 
stage when (even more, with the business 
recession) our capacity to plan work and 
livelihood becomes the test of democracy. 
We have brought out articles on the 
work of forerunners in the field of stabiliz- 
ing employment; on your part, Mr. Gif- 
ford’, in installing the dial system®** with- 
out interruption of service or disruption of 
employment. On yours, Mr. Eastman’, in 
overcoming the broken year in date pack- 
ing, hitherto one of the most seasonal in- 
dustries. On yours, Harold Swift$’, in 
stabilizing the working shifts of the stock- 
yards. And only their illness prevents me 
from also acknowledging in person that of 
Samuel S. Fels** in soap manufacture, and 
Sidney Hillman®® in the needle trades. 


52 Director, Henry Street Settlement; chairman, 
Consumers National Federation; president, Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements; chairman and 
author, ‘‘Case Studies of Unemployment,” Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 


83 Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; first wom- 
an of Cabinet rank and chairman, Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, 1935. 


84 Research staff, Council on Pacific Relations; 
assistant secretary, Mayor’s Unemployment 
Commission, New York, 1915; associate and 
managing editor for a decade, S.A. 


“Toledo: a. City 


85 Associate editor, S.A.; author, 
A Payroll 


the Auto Ran Over,” ‘‘Ivorydale: 
_ That Floats,” Survey Graphic, 1930. 


8° Harry L. Hopkins, former director New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association; adminis- 
trator, FERA, CWA, WPA. 


86-a ‘Telephones: Forecasting in Public Service’; 
Economic Planning Number, Survey Graphic, 
March 1932, by E. C: Lindeman. Editor Italian 
Number, Survey Graphic, 1927; faculty, New 
York School of Social Work; member, Elm- 
hirst Committee. 
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TAKE SICKNESS! 


In 1927, we brought out by you, Michael 
M. Davis®®, the first series of articles ever 
published in an American magazine on the 
economics of medicine. That was a cur- 
tain-raiser to the five-year study of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care; 
whose work and findings were interpreted 
in Survey Graphic as nowhere else—in 
articles, semi-special and special numbers, 
edited by you, Mary Ross®!. Then came 
your staff articles on the going experiments 
in group practice and group payment. 

In our Anniversary Number of Survey 
Graphic we have published the first of a 
series of articles by Dr. Orr®*, bringing the 
British system of health insurance down to 
cases;—again giving currency to an ex- 
ploration initiated by the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements, again breaking 
ground. 


THE GOING WORK 


THERE'S ALWAYS THE TEMPTATION IN 
such a celebration as this to scamp the 
day to day work, up and down the line, 
that does the job; to forget those less 
tangible services rendered by the organi- 
zation concerned; to claim too much for 
its medicine. 


There are a lot of social workers and 
public welfare executives here tonight who 
would be eager to testify to the service 
throughout some of the most difficult 
stretches of the hard times which you, 
Gertrude Springer®*, have rendered to men 
and women drawn into emergency opera- 
tions—and now to the personnel of the 
new welfare and social security services. I 
could turn to those same witnesses, Mollie 
Condon®*, as to your work and that of our 
field staff, in enlisting such readers. 

I am sure it was a way-mark in a peo- 
ple’s history when Alain Locke®® edited 
the Harlem Number of Survey Graphic and 
disclosed the cultural gifts his race brought 


ds Vice-president, Swift & Co.; chairman, trustees, 
University of Chicago; board member, S.A. 


88 President, Fels & Co., Philadelphia; author of 
“This Changing World’? (Houghton Mifflin), 
which was published serially in Survey Graphic; 
founding member, S.A.; national council, S.A. 


President of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, responsible for outstanding demonstrations 
in stabilizing employment and in instituting un- 
employment reserves. Chairman, Textile Work- 
ers Organizing Committee of the CIO; board 
member, S.A 


8! 
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Director, Committee on Research in Medical 
Economics; member, Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care; former director, medical ser- 
vices, Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


= 


Research staff, Social Security Board; long 
time associate editor, S.A. These and _ earlier 
pieces of field work were made possible by 
grants from the Thomas Thompson Trust, the 
Rosenwald Fund, the Twentieth Century Fund 
(this field was one of Edward A. Filene’s main 
interests) and the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
then under the directorship of John A. Kings- 
bury, board member, S.A 


°2 Douglass W. Orr, M.D., Barnett Fellow; ‘What 
19,000 Doctors Could Tell Us,’’ December 
Survey Graphic. See page 37 for the second. 


% Managing editor, The Midmonthly Survey; cre- 
ator of ‘‘Miss Bailey Says,’’ published serially 
and reprinted in many editions. 


north with them, and that was before New 
York had waked up to it. The ground 
broken in The Survey by John Collier®® 
for the American Indian; by you, Winthrop 
D. Lane®’, in the treatment of the criminal; 
by you, Joseph K. Hart®’, in adult edu- 
cation, are Survey traditions. The regional 
planners of the country have in mind our 
pioneer articles®® on land, water, power,— 
your field, Victor Weybright'°°, today. 

Sometimes, results are tangible. Years ago, 
after much work and agitation, the face of 
the Palisades was saved by a widespread 
civic movement. Decades later, the building 
of the George Washington Bridge threat- 
ened to undo all the labor by opening the 
way for speculative building along the brim 
of the cliffs. A single staff article in Survey 
Graphic by you, Loula Lasker1®1, galvan- 
ized public and private action to save them. 

Other times results come slowly, stub- 
bornly; like the twenty years it took to 
eliminate that hoary working schedule 
from the steel industry where it had hung 
over from iron-making days. Sometimes 
results come swiftly. Our Anniversary 
Number of Survey Graphic told how in 
1922 we handled a close-up article from 
Robert S. Lynd!°? who had spent a year 
as a small town minister in Elk Basin, 
Wyoming—long before he and Mrs. Lynd 
made Middletown famous. He exposed the 
prevalence of similar schedules—12-hour 
days and 7-day weeks—in the producing 
oil fields. This elicited a companion arti- 
clet°? from John D. Rockefeller, Jr. who 
took a strong line against these old abuses 
that had hung on from prospecting days. 
Inside of twelve months the Standard of 
New Jersey had taken the lead and elim- 
inated them from its operations. 


I HAVE DEALT WITH OUR PAST RECORD IN 
my medicine advertising. It was for our 
speakers to envisage the shape of things 
tu come. But we can pledge ourselves, 
within the limits of such support as we 
can muster, to use our tested procedure 
and meet the claims of new and chang- 
ing times. 


% Joint circulation manager, S.A. 


® Faculty, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

* Commissioner of Indian Affairs, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

* Director, Juvenile Delinquency Commission of 
New Jersey; former associate editor, S.A 


> 


*8 Lecturer, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; who will add ‘Mind in Transition” to his 
shelf of books this winter; former educational 
editor, S.A. 


* Notably J. Russell Smith, professor of economic 
geography, Columbia University; Gifford Pin- 
chot, former governor of Pennsylvania; Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of Interior; Arthur E. 
Morgan, chairman, TVA; Morris L. Cooke, 
chairman, Giant Power Commission, Pa.; chair- 
man, Mississippi Valley Committee; Robert W. 
Bruére, editor, Giant Power Number, Survey 
Graphic, March 1924; Benton Mackaye, fores- 
ter and planner; Stuart Chase, author of 
“Working With Nature,” Anniversary Num- 
ber, Survey Graphic. 


109 Managing editor, Survey 
“Spangled Banner.” 


™' Housing expert; member, national council and 
associate editor, S.A. 


1 Professor of sociology, 


Graphic; author, 


Columbia University. 


108 ““A Promise of Better Days,” Survey Grathic, 
November 1922. 
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Who 
Needs 


Houses? 


ONE AND A HALF MILLION DWELLING UNITS 
must be built in the United States an- 
nually for the next two years to meet 
the market for non-farm homes. 

Eighty-nine percent of the need is for 
new homes to rent at $30 or less 
monthly, or sell for not more than 
$3000. 

Over 50 percent of new construction 
should meet requirements of families 
who can pay only from $10 to $20 rent. 

Less than 314 percent should be built 
for those who can afford $50 or over for 
rent or who can buy homes costing 
$5000 and above. 

A picture of what should be if supply 
and effective demand are to be balanced, 
if the construction industry is again to 
contribute through wages to the steady 
pool of purchasing power necessary for 
the country’s economic welfare, is here 
attempted. 

To build—even in great quantities, 
regardless of specific group needs—will 
not help. To build as was done from 
1929-1937 when 51 percent of all resi- 
dential construction was in the $5000 or 
over dwelling-unit class and less than 
17 percent in the $3000 or under class 
will do little toward solving the prob- 
lem. For today’s shortage of more than 
two million dwelling units is confined 
almost entirely to families who can af- 
ford but $30 or less monthly rent. Nearly 
a million and a half are in the $10 to 
$20 class. 

These figures are based on a market 
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TOTAL U.S. SHORTAGE 2,036,558 UNITS = 100% 


Total U. S. shortages of non-farm family dwelling units, by rental groups 


study of housing recently made by the 
National Housing Committee, Washing- 
ton, a volunteer group sponsored by 
leading industrialists, labor leaders and 
other outstanding citizens under the 
chairmanship of Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
John A. Ryan. The first market study 
of its kind, a new technique had to be 
established. Estimate of existing housing 
shortages and current needs were based 
on the most reliable statistics available 
as to population, incomes, rents paid, 
number of dwelling units built in the 
past and other pertinent data. Among 
the most important sources used were 
reports of The Brookings Institution, 
the Department of Commerce, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of 
Census, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, and Wickens and Foster’s 


study of non-farm: residential construc- 
tion 1920-36. 


ALLOWANCE WAS MADE FOR INCREASE IN 
number of families, number of new 
units built, number of units demolished 
or destroyed by fire, for percentage of 
vacancies existing and necessary, possi- 
bility of transferring a surplus from one 
group to the next below. The result of 
these calculations is embodied in the 
chart showing the actual housing short- 
age today to be 2,036,558 dwelling units. 
The variation by regions is interesting. 
In the Mid-Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
West South Atlantic, Mountain and 
Pacific regions there is no shortage in 


REGIONS AND RENTAL GROUPS 
In Number of Units 


the under $10 group. The greatest short- 
age lies in the $10 to $20 in the South 
Atlantic region with over 200,000 
dwelling units necessary. A shortage 
in the $20 to $30 group occurs in -four 
regions—New England, Mid-Atlantic, 
South Atlantic and Mountain. The only 
region where no shortage appears is the 
Pacific. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, as indicated, that in a study by 
regions it is assumed that a surplus can 
be transferred to any other part of the 
same region. 


But OTHER FACTORS BESIDES SHORTAGE 
must be considered if the market is to 
be gauged. Hence computation was 
made of increase in population for the 
next two years (estimated at the same 
rate of increase as between 1935 and 
1937) and apportioned by rental groups 
in accordance with the 1937 figures. The 
net result, with allowance for future loss 
by fire and demolition, gives the market 
need for 1938-39. (See table) This 
shows a need of 1,503,853 new dwelling 
units annually for the two years to 
come. Only 50,672 units will be needed 
ia the $50 or more rent class. 


WILL FUTURE RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
bear a more realistic approach to facts 
than in the past? At least an important 
step has been made by the National 
Housing Committee in offering this first 
market survey based on actual facts, and 
not mere estimates and guesses. 


(INCLUDING SHORTAGE) BY 


Rental Groups 


Under $10 $10—$19.99 $20—$29.99 $30—$49.99 $50—Over 


4,303 
2,036 
22,060 
37,853 
22,872 
60,884 
6,394 
289 
518 


37,879 
95,042 
11,491 
74,856 
307,528 
127,242 
156,528 
24,452 
4,043 


839,061 
55.8 


38,916 
100,699 
12,210 
11,353 
143,905 
9,753 
13,964 
6,414 
5,564 


157,209 342,778 
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Total 


13,746 98,714 
30,730 
9,975 
9,193 
28,952 
7,390 
8,184 
901 
5,062 


3,870 
19,067 
3,431 
3,770 
13,608 
2,483 
2,046 
307 
2,090 


50,672 


114,133 
7.6 3.4 
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Chatham Village in Pittsburgh has demonstrated for six years that medium priced rental housing is good business~ 


Housing that Pays 


by C. V. STARRETT 


To promote housing construction, the President, in his special message 


to Congress, recommended amendments to the National Housing Act, 


including provisions to encourage the building of large scale private 


rental projects. Amendments subsequently introduced in Congress are 


aimed at making possible such developments as Chatham Village, here 


described, as well as housing for even lower income families. 


“Waite I was BuYING My HOUSE I USED TO LIE AWAKE 
wondering whether I’d ever own it. Now that I own it, I 
lose sleep wondering if I can ever sell it for anything like 
what it cost. For in the twelve years since we proudly 
moved into this neighborhood, things have changed here. 
The people aren’t so high grade; a lot of the houses look 
seedy; and the lawns and gardens have slipped. It has 
me badly worried.” 

This plaint is not an unusual one among home owners. 
The tempo of urban “metabolism” is so rapid that often 
whole districts spring up, flower to maturity, and fade— 
almost before the mortgages that built them are retired. 
With the coming of the first financial depression, repairs 
slow down; here and there an owner is replaced by 
tenants who do not keep up the yard, or who are other- 
wise substandard; foreclosures bring bargain buyers who 
rent to the wrong people. Before long the original owners 
begin to sell—sometimes to newcomers who have little 
except cash to recommend them. Blight has set in. If the 
neighborhood has been badly planned and badly built, 
the process is so much the swifter, and the results to the 
home-and-mortgage owners so much, the more disastrous. 

That a great deal of the housing constructed in the 
past decade or two in America was jerry-built is evident, 
even after the “recovery period” has provided badly 
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needed paint and repairs. And that a great many home 
owners were returned to the tenant class during the de- 
pression years is common knowledge. That too many 
houses were built purely on speculation and sold to 
families who were not financially able to own homes— 
even jerry-built homes—is now apparent. Now the mort- 
gagees own them. Costly reconditioning goes on apace, 
but the downward cycle seems about to begin again, with 
the specter of neighborhood blight looming larger than 
ever. 

All this is not to say that it is impossible to plan and 
build fine neighborhoods, nor that no one should own his 
own home if he has ample funds to build it under con- 
ditions favorable to the stability of property values. But 
some other conclusions are inescapable. 


Rental—Not Sale—For Security 


PLANNED NEIGHBORHOODS, BUILT AT ONE TIME ON A LARGE 
scale, can be better designed and better built than those 
developed either individually or as a speculation. The 
advantages of first class architectural services and of ex- 
pert advice in site planning and landscaping, and the 
savings to be made in purchasing land and materials for 
many houses at once, are obvious. Standards can be set 
that will attract buyers of a substantial and responsible 
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type. Careful planning and group development will give 
such a neighborhood all the security that is possible under 
family-unit ownership. 

There remains the problem of maintenance—neighbor- 
hood and unit maintenance—through the years. So far no 
system of individual home ownership has solved that 
problem. The neighborhood is as secure, as strong as its 
weakest family—and no stronger. Further, it is not a 
unit in resisting commercial encroachment, business de- 
pressions, or political tinkering. And any one of these 
causes can bring blight and disaster to any district of 
individually-owned homes with distressing rapidity. 

There is one type of neighborhood, however, that does 
offer security of investment, certainty of income, and a 
guarantee against social and economic deterioration. 
Limited dividend (it might well be called “assured divi- 
dend”) housing, if designed, planned, and built on a 
sufhciently large scale, will create a fine neighborhood. 
But of greater importance is the fact that, due to the 
policy of long term investment management—on a fair 
and moderate rental basis, with adequate maintenance 
facilities—it will remain a fine neighborhood. 

Control of the entire neighborhood as an operating unit 
will resist commercial encroachment and will assure main- 
tenance of both buildings and surroundings. 


Chatham Village—A Demonstration 


Ir Is NOT NECESSARY TO THEORIZE. THE THING HAS BEEN 
done in various communities, in various countries. It is 
not necessary to buy a steamship ticket to see well 
designed, well built, and wisely managed housing 
projects, operated as a long term investment and yield- 
ing safe, moderate returns with a regularity that suggests 
an approach to a depression-proof use for large funds. 
But the sponsors of these projects have not been “private 
industry,” but a handful of housing corporations, which 
have been established either as limited dividend com- 
panies or companies for the investment of trust funds. 

One of the most outstanding is Chatham Village, built 
by The Buhl Foundation in Pittsburgh in 1932 as a 
demonstration of the value of the planned neighborhood 
as a socially and economically profitable investment. Its 
six-year record offers food for thought to would-be large 
scale investors in housing throughout the country. It 
was mentioned constantly at the recent Conference on 
Residential Construction of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to illustrate the possibilities of 
medium priced rental housing as a business proposition. 

The first unit of 129 houses, completed early in 1932, 
was fully occupied immediately, and a waiting list of 
prospective tenants has been maintained ever since. 
Throughout the depths of the depression, productive 
occupancy averaged better than 99 percent. Since 1935 it 
has been 100 percent. 

In 1936, a second unit of 68 houses was added; not a 
single house has been vacant from the outset. Chatham 
Village homes represent an investment of $1,600,000. Cur- 
rent rentals run from $50.76 to $86.01 per month. 

Chatham Village is neither slum clearance housing, nor 


philanthropic housing, nor subsidized housing, but a’ 


solid business project. It is well planned, well built middle 
class housing—designed for white collar people with good 
taste and moderate but reasonably secure incomes. It of- 
fers to such families better value for their rent dollar 
than they can find elsewhere in Pittsburgh. 
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As to the property itself, the photograph tells the story 
better than words. The houses are built on a hilltop only 
six minutes by auto from the heart of Pittsburgh, yet out 
of the traffic and smoke belt. Nearly surrounded by 
twenty-five acres of fine woodland, the village is itself 
almost a park. The houses turn their backs on-the few 
streets and face into spacious, landscaped courts and 
gardens where children play safely. Electric wires, phone 
lines and garbage cans are underground, so that the 
street yards rival the gardens. Skilful use of hillside ter- 
rain has given the row-housing principle new variety and 
architectural charm. Tennis courts, playgrounds for chil- 
dren and an athletic field provide facilities for outdoor 
leisure for all residents. A village social club and com- 
munity center, organized and operated by tenants them- 
selves, is housed in a reconditioned mansion in the 
woods. For its almost 200 families, Chatham Village pro- 
vides desirable homes in a superior neighborhood. 

For The Buhl Foundation, the Village is a sound long 
term investment for a part of its principal fund, yielding 
a safe and deliberately limited return. 

For investors and builders at large it is a demonstration 
of the following important social and economic facts: 


(1) Large scale housing can be better planned and more 
economically constructed than piecemeal or speculative 
building. 

(2) A planned neighborhood can be. controlled and main- 
tained as a unit over a long period of years at a high level 
of attractiveness and productive efficiency. 

(3) Such a neighborhood offers advantages to the sort of 
tenant who can and does respond to the opportunity for a 
new type of urban living, and who brings his friends to 
become his neighbors, and to fill the waiting list. 

(4) Group housing, if it is planned, built, and operated as 
a long term investment, offers safety of principal and certainty 
of return to a degree that is becoming increasingly attrac- 
tive to those who are faced with the problem of administer- 
ing trust funds and similar large blocks of capital through a 
period of uncertainty. 


An Approach Toward Low Rent Housing 


Ir Is NOT MAINTAINED THAT THIS TYPE OF HOUSING WILL 
solve all phases of America’s “terrifying” housing prob- 
lem, but it does point at least to one road toward a bet- 
ter housed nation. Approximately one half of the families 
in this country live in rented houses. Yet to date most of 
this vast market of consumers has been the prey of the 
speculator and has been almost entirely neglected by the 
business man and investor. There has been practically no 
large scale construction of rental properties for investment. 
True the relative need in $50 and over rental properties 
is small compared to lower priced ones, but a large 
enough market does exist to make it an important part 
of the greater need. And as more and more such proper- 
ties are built in this class a technique should be worked 
out which with modification can be applied lower down 
the scale. 

Such housing is eagerly sought for by large mid- 
dle class groups. It will release a vast amount of mod- 
erately good housing for occupancy by the next lower in- 
come groups, bringing about a general upward movement 
that will empty many slum properties for the wreckers. 
And it will pour millions annually into construction, ma- 
terials and equipment industries—with direct and wide- 
spread benefits to wages and purchasing power. 

What is America waiting for? 


Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries, New York 
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W estward Under Vega by THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


I MET A MAN WHO KNEW WILD BILL 
And Two Gun Smith, he said, 

And he had drunk with Masterson 
The day they shot him dead: 

O now, I thought, I'll get the truth 
Straight from the fountain head. 


O let me shake the hand that shook 
The hand of Masterson, 

And tell me just how Wild Bill looked 
And how he fanned his gun 

To shoot six cattle thieves at once 
Before the skunks could run. 


O tell me, man who lived in Dodge 
With those great heroes then, 

Were they as swift and cool and brave 
In life as history’s pen 

Has made them out? Those marshals all 
Were estimable men. 


Hold on, he said, you got me wrong, 
Get this before you shake, 

For my best friend met up with them 
And never got a break 

And he was all the friend I had, 
They shot him by mistake. 


He wiped his eye and took a drink 
As if he drank alone. 
He was the only friend I had— 
He come from San Antone... 
And the man who knew Bat Masterson 
Sat still as any stone. 


I’m sorry now I met the man 
Who knew the marshals well; 

Research is so confusing to 
A scribe who wants to sell 

The glorious legends of the West 
And finds ’em false as hell. 


THE NIGHT THEY SLEPT AT DopGE THE WIND VEERED SOUTH 
And the high air was clouded, with no clouds 

Of any rain beneficent, but dust 

As if the top soil of the Panhandle 

Had been caught up and sifted into it. 

At first they drove on, wondering, not afraid 

But only curious. They had read of this. 

Their luck was with them—they would see it now. 
The dust closed down. The passing cars burned lights 
As if the night had fallen; and the sun 

Above them turned a steel-blue disc that hung 

In coffee-colored air, and then went out. 

A few miles farther, and they found the road 

Had vanished in a waste of swirling mud. 

The concrete had washed out. The world was dust— 
Thick choking dust—and here a flood. Some tracks 


Swung northward—an unmarked detour. They followed. 


The tracks at first were plain. Then, suddenly, 
They too were lost upon a wind-swept ridge. 

John set the Ford in a wide circle till 

He found a track. It might have been his own. 
If not, it must lead somewhere. Now and then 


For the earlier adventures of John and April, two clerks from the Wash- 


ington census office, see Survey Graphic for December. 
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no 


The tires would chatter through a drift of sand 
That wiped the tracks out. Once in such a drift 
The Ford stalled dead. And April sat and counted 
Three times to ninety... . At the third, her face 
Twitched at a sharper pain. . . . “My time has come,” 
She said, and, “Don’t be frightened. It’s just natural. 
But not ... convenient. We had best turn back.” 
So John got out. She took the wheel. He pushed 
Against the boiling radiator frame. 

They cleared the drift. He spun the car about 
And gave it gas. “There won’t be time—” she said. 
He set his teeth. The track was lost again, 

And there beside them, looming in the dust, 

A rancher’s hut—the doorway blocked with sand. 
John broke it open. The deserted house 

Was almost empty, but there was a bunk 

Where John threw in the blankets and laid April. 
“It’s not so far back to that town,” she said. 
“You'd better go for help. I'll be all right.” 
‘“No—I won't leave you.” “Yes you will. This is 
My party. Kiss me and go quick. It may 

Be morning by the time it comes.” John tried to 

To shut the door. “No. Leave it open. Please. 
You've three hours more of daylight. It’s not far.” 
John turned the Ford and started. “Can’t be far,” 
He muttered, saying it again, over 

And over to himself. The track was fresh. 


He had three hours. . . . It can’t be far. . . . Five miles 
He followed it. Then in a drift the Ford 
Stuck fast. He twitched and backed. . . . The wheel 


Spun in his hand and the thick air went black 
As his head fell against the useless wheel. 

He struggled up, and dug the compass out 
From the camp litter in the back. He knew 
The town lay to southeastward. As he ran 

He lost the track. He paused, and circled, found 
Another. Then he stopped., “Now steady on,” 
He said aloud. He set the compass down 

And leveled it upon a heap of sand. 

And from the gloom a sudden glare of lights 
Struck sidelong. He could barely leap aside 

As a long car came through and ground the compass 
Into its rut. John shouted, but the car 

Went on. They had not seen, or heard. But John 
In its flash past had caught a kind of glimpse 

Of a red cross above the license plate, 

And John ran shouting, sobbing, after it. 


And April counted, counted, in the bunk. 

The pains came faster. April’s mind was clear. 
She threw the blankets off, and laid herself 

On the old corn-husk mattress of the bunk. 
She found two corn cobs in the corner of it 

And gripped them hard. At first she met the pains 
With her lips set. But as they tore her through, 
More imminent, she shouted at each pain 

And thought of . . . cheering at a football game. 
“No use to be too lady-like,” she said 

Between two travail throes. “There’s no one here 
To know if I keep still.” The daylight left 

The open doorway. . . . One bone-wrenching pain. 
A pause. A moment. Then the final burst 

Of agony and all her strength went forth 

In answer to it. And she knew ‘twas done. 

She waited. . . . No cry came. None ever came. 
And in the great assuagement, April wept. 
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Past midnight, and the Doctor’s headlights flared 
Through the half open door, and a faint voice 

From April greeted them: “Hello. Come in.” 

John leaped out, but the Doctor barred his way. 
“Get me the water can—left running board— 
The water, mind you, not the oil or gas— 

And see if there’s a stove.” John found the can 
And brought it in. The Doctor had his flashlight 
Hung in the bunk, and by the beam of it 

Was working over April. “Where’s the child?” 
John choked out. April did not speak. 

“Tt’s not alive,” the Doctor said at last. 

John sank against the door. “Too late.” The Doctor 
Turned, said, “No. It would have made no difference. 
Start a fire,’ and went back to his work. 

There was no stove, and John went out and gathered 
Some branches from an old dead tamarisk 

And got the water heating. When he came 

Back in the house, a tiny bundle lay 

Wrapped in a crackling, yellowed Denver Post 
Beside the bunk. And April spoke. “John dear, 

Go dig a grave. And dearest, please don’t look.” 
John went, and with his hands and a sharp stick 
Hollowed a place beneath the tamarisk 

Where there was a reflected headlight glow. 

John took the bundle tenderly, this clot 

Of both their bloods, still-born and born too soon, 
Into the dusty night, and buried it. 

The Doctor said, “Now steady, Missus; we 

Have got to get this done before we go, 

And it will hurt.” And April: “I don’t mind.” 
When John returned, the Doctor said, “You might 
Have used my spade, there on the running board. 
Forgot to tell you.” And he washed his hands 
Again. There was no water left for John’s. 

They lifted April, set her in the car. 

The Doctor gave John orders: “Hold her steady. 
She mustn’t bleed too much. And keep the blankets 
Around her close. The wind’s turned north. I'll drive, 
And take it slow.” And April in John’s arms 

Lay quiet, only murmuring now and then, 
Trying to give him cheer. The night was cold 
And the dust breaking. Some faint stars came out. 
Before they reached the town, the night was gone. 


Bryonp Las ANIMAS—AND JOHN FOUND WORK. 
There dry and tawny lands were being plowed, 
And Mexicans were scarce, and melon seeds 

Must be put in that very moon, or lose 

The early market; all the country round 

Would be one melon patch by June; a man 

Who could sort seeds, and plant, and drive a tractor 
Was worth his salt—with some salt for his wife. 


Before the ranch house, April, in the sun 

Took color into her pale cheeks, although 

The dust still hung above them. April knew 

By sunlight, in the healing of the wind, 

That a great storm had passed, and was content. 
But in the night a shadow tugged at her 

And would not let her sleep. There was a row 

Of tamarisks by the ranch house, and she sat 

And counted them, serenely, afternoons, 

But when dusk fell, she could not look at them. 
At last she wakened John. “There’s something wrong 
With me,” she said. “I don’t know what it is. 

A sort of complex—like Antigone. 

Could we go back—just for a day—go back 
To—to the place you buried him?” Till then 
John never knew she knew it was a boy. 


He had not looked. And now that clot of both 
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Their bloods was calling her. “We'd never find 
The place,” he answered, knowing in his heart 
It was not good for her to yearn for it. 


“The house,” she answered, “‘must lie off to northward. 


A withered tamarisk—the doctor knows 

The way. We could ask him. And I must go. 

Just for an hour. You know IJ never wanted 

Before to turn back. Now—” Her whisper broke. 
An inward moan went through John’s weary frame, 
A wave of something like remorse, a beating 

Of tortured love. To him the tamarisks 

Had spoken too, but he had set himself 

To look at them and look away again 

With no compulsive tears behind his eyes. 

“Well, if you like, we'll go. But dearest, dearest—” 
“When?” “Tomorrow.” April’s head sank back 

And in a moment she was fast asleep. 


When morning came, the dust-red upper air 

Was blue and crystal. April came refreshed 

Out in the sun, looked at the tamarisks 

As one who faced a world not too malign 

To be endured. They would go back. . . . And then 
She looked to westward. There the Spanish Peaks, 
Two gleaming drifts of snow against the sky, 

Hung beckoning. Two mountains. Far away. 
First they had seen. John came to her, and “Wait,” 
She said, and “Look. Leave me alone.” John went 
Without a word back to the house. She sat 

And traced the snow-clad masses with her eyes. 

An hour went by. ‘And something she had had 
Deep in her being long and long before 

Came near and nearer: she went back in time 

And space and sense of some strange imminence. 
The hut by the dead tamarisk, tll then 

A half-seen thing that drew and tortured her, 

Let go its hold. She lost it, and no will 

Was left in her to go and seek it out. 


When John came back, he found her facing west 
Again, her gaze upon the Spanish Peaks, 
Untroubled. “I have changed my mind,” she said. 
“We're free. There’s no good now in turning back. 
The wind was waving the slim tamarisks 

And April stood and waved her arms with theirs. 


” 


When Duse said to Isadora 
Soulfully, “Gardez la grande douleur,” 
She spoke as one whose world is more a 
Theater for the likes of her 
Than an open field where sunlight falls 
Or a fireside room within four walls. 


And what she said was right—for Duse: 
She could distil a grief to a rapture 

To fill a timeless urn, and use a 
Bitter despair again to capture 

A glory to flame in a high control, 

A pity to purge and sweeten the soul. 


For Duncan and Duse these things were sure: 
Grief was a stuff to transmute and relume; 
Elect and triumphant, they could endure 
A death and wring music out of the tomb; 
They could refuse Time’s balm, and be 
Like silver trumpets in their agony. 


But child of mine, I would not wish for you 
Such gifts to bear as they, such work to do. 
No, daughter, though you long to hug your grief, 
Best let Time steal it—he’s a gentle thief. 
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THE ROAD FROM Rocky Forp To TRINIDAD 

Is always washing out, and then you take 

A blind detour along the slopes to skirt 

The wet arroyo that has lost its bridge. 

On one of these, they came upon a car 

Slewed in the ditch, and at the wheel a woman 
Appealing to the passing world for help. 

John stopped. The car, for all its coat of mud, 
Was a long, custom-built, brown limousine, 

And its rear wheels had spun until the axle 

Was almost resting on the red ditch clay. 
“Come on,” the woman said, “and haul me out.” 
“Have you a tow line?” “No, but haven’t you?” 
John shook his head. Just then a Mexican 

Driving a wagon with a motley team, 

Stopped too, and sat like a carved walnut image; 
The lad beside him grinned exultantly. 

John went to him. His wagon box was empty 

But an old rope was tied across the tail-gate. 
John borrowed it, explaining, though he got 

No answer, taking silence for consent. 

And as he finished tying it across 

Between his axle and the shining bumper, 

A bundle in the back seat came to life 

And a moon face with silver hair reared up 
And questioned gruffly, “What the hell you mean, 
Waking me up? I told you just to wait.” 

The moon-faced man, once he disclosed himself, 
Seemed with prodigious bulk to fill the car. 

The woman said, “We can’t sit here all day. 
Get out. We never can move you.” The,man 
Came slowly forth, a mountain of a man, 
And stood and grumbled. John said, “Give her gas,” 
And took a strain upon the rope. The Ford 

Was on firm ground, and pulled courageously. 
The boy got off the wagon, eyed the rope 

And waited. But the woman missed her cue 

For cigarette smoke in her eyes, and both 


Her hands upon the wheel. The old rope snapped. 


The Mexican said something to the boy 


Who grinned, and jumped, and both the Ford’s rear tires 


Hissed out and flattened as the Mexican 

Drove on, the boy, avenging knife in hand, 
Climbing the tail board. “Now I guess you'll wait,” 
The fat man chuckled grimly. “Look-a here, 

I can’t go back to sleep. You can’t go on. 

Let’s have a game. You seem a gentleman.” 


He crawled back in the limousine, and swung 
A shelf out from the seat-back for a table, 
And opened a-compartment, taking chips 

And cards from it, and started dealing poker. 
“Fraid I can’t join you,” John said cautiously. 
“T’ll stake you,” and the man detached a five 
From a great roll, and counted out the chips. 
“T’ve got to wait. But damned if I’ll be bored.” 
The woman shrugged and lit a cigarette. 


They played an hour. John’s stack of chips was growing. 


“Guess that'll do,’ the man said suddenly. 
“Cash in. You've got enough to buy a pair 

Of tires.” He cashed, and folded up the table. 
Then he got out, looked at the drying ruts 

In front of the half buried wheels. “Now when,” 
He said, “I holler, give her gas. No use 

For any tow rope. Just stand clear.” He set 
His mighty shoulder to the limousine, 

And shouted, and his dame let in the clutch, 
And the mud flew, the car’s bulk heaved itself. 
Like a great whale caught in an ebb lagoon, 
Out of the ditch and landed on the road. 

“So long, young fellow.” The fat man climbed in. 
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“T’]l send a man with tires from Trinidad. 

But watch yourself. Out here your poker game 
Is just another of the charities 

You can’t afford. You'll thank me, son, 

If you live long enough, for that advice.” 

So John and April waited for the tires 

To come, by a garage mechanic with 

A sly and mocking smile, from Trinidad. 


It’s up the trail from Trinidad 

I’'d like to rise and go, 

The trail the lean red oxen made 

Long and long ago. 

(And they made it very slow 

"Mid the pine trees in the snow) 

And it’s up and up from Trinidad 

(And the water laughs below) 

That you twist and turn from grade to grade, 


And the sun beats down and the red rock’s shade 


Will put you in mind of the ambuscade 

Of the prowling Navajo 

What time the lean red oxen made 

The pass in the long ago. 

But it’s up and up from Trinidad 

That you'll climb and climb till you win a glad 
Delight in a sight you’d sin a mad 

Sin to be seeing away below— 

For the trail that’s up from Trinidad 

Is the finest trail I know. 


For it’s there you look down across Ratoon 
On a world of purple and gold, 

And it spreads like the shimmer across the moon 
And nothing to stop you, nothing to hold 
From Wagon Mound to the Cimarroon 
(The dust whirls dancing a rigadoon) 

And the West lies wide to the Cimarroon 
From the top of the mesa above Ratoon; 
And it’s there I’d rather be 

Than in any town, New World or Old, 

Or any port upon any sea, 

And it’s her I love I'd take with me, 

On the best of days love ever had, 

To the top of the trail from Trinidad 

And look on the world of purple and gold 
That you see from the mesa above Ratoon— 
Mile on mile in the light unrolled— 

And it’s there we'd wait for the desert moon 
To rise on the lands of the Cimarroon 
(Look west—look west to the Cimarroon) 
Till the ghostly oxen’s ghostly gad 

Drives them again from Trinidad 

To the purple pastures below Ratoon; 

And it’s there my love and I would be 
And listen and wait and kiss and see 
Through the silent pines above Ratoon 
The world lie still, and still lie we 

Till the silver face of the desert moon 
Would redden and sink over Cimarroon. 
For the trail that’s up from Trinidad 

I'd choose to climb if I only had 

One day more in the afternoon, 

One night more beneath the moon. 


THERE WAS A JOB, JOHN HEARD AROUND THE PLAZA 
In Santa Fe, (and money running low) 

Out past Cafiada, up toward Rabbit Mountain; 
You took the road along Bajada hill 

Across to Cochiti, then bear northwest— 

Well John and April knew the formula— 

“You just can’t miss it—” the great western lie. 
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They took the old road over La Bajada, 

And saw the mesas floating, step on step 
Upward in purple to the Jemez peaks. 

The Ford crept downward on the rock-strewn curves 
To the long flat below; and then they passed 
The river, and a sound of drums and chanting 
Blew on the wind from Cochiti. They listened 
And turned along the river road. The square 

At Cochiti was swept for festival. 

Beside the drummer, chanting, moved the chorus, 
Old men and young, in shirts of many colors, 
And down the center, skirting the brown pool 
That gave back quick reflections of their bodies, 
The dancers, masked as deer and buffalo, 

With slender fore-leg sticks that tapped and tapped 
As they with stamping feet beat out the pattern; 
And through the maze a maiden, shuffling slow 
Like a still shadow imperturbable, 

Threaded the figures. Epifanio 

Was at the drum, and he could make it summon 
The forest powers, the earth, the sky, the clouds 
To give good hunting. Solemnly they trod 

The ritual out, and when the drum beat ceased 
The world stood still a moment. They knew then 
That all the life behind them, all the roads 
They'd ever travelled, all encounters past 

Were swept as by a wind that blew afresh 

Into their faces from this pulsing hour 

Where a long past was beating up the future. 
They sat a while in silence. Then John shook 
Himself as if to break a spell too strong, 

And turned away. He must inquire the road. 


“The road? Out by Cafiada. Bear northwest— 
But it winds in and out among the hills. . . 
Through the first red and pifion-peppered hills 
The track was clear enough. They came to pines, 

And then, beneath an overhanging cliff, 

What seemed a town. They turned to it. Strange town 
Was this Cafiada. It had been a place 

With a long plaza, and a belfried church 

Stood midway down the square between the houses, 
But now its roof was fallen, and the graves 

In the walled churchyard overgrown with cactus. 
One pale blue drift of pifion smoke came up, 
Sweet-smelling, from a house that had not fallen, 
And an old woman, shooing some white hens, 

Like a brown wrinkled witch, stood by the door. 


” 


April went up to ask about the road: 

Where, if you please, Sefiora, was Cafada? 
The old crone grinned and showed her snag-toothed gums, 
And answered in a flat midwestern voice, 

This was Cafiada—what was left of it. 

And did they want to buy some eggs. She had 

A dozen that were mighty fresh. And if 
They'd buy ’em, she could get some meal—that is, 
She could if they paid cash, and would be kind 
To carry her up to the mill for it. 

She lived alone there. Used to live before 

In Albuquerque, but she found it lonesome. 
This was Cafiada—what about the eggs? 

She talked, and John and April looked 

Along the desolate sun-washed square, and up 
To the high mesa overhanging it, 

And never guessed the night of blood and storm 
That swept it over, or the battle rage 

That ruined it, three hundred years ago, 

The night Quintana brought his people through 
The arrows to the walls of Santa Fe; 

Nor could they see, upon the mesa top 


The ruins of that older city where 

The snows a thousand winters deep had thawed 
Since last the drums they heard at Cochiti 

Had beaten for the hunting festivals. . . . 

Yes, they would take the eggs. The woman brought them 
In a tin can. John paid her. She got in 

And started for the mill. She warn’t alone, 

She said, there in Cafiada. “There’s a no-account 
Old cowhand up from Texas—he camps there. 
But I’ve no truck with such as him. His language 
Is something awful when he’s had a drink; 

Or when he hasn’t—I can’t figger which. 
Yender’s the mill. I’m very much obliged.” 
They passed two homesteads. Then they came to gates 
In a stone wall, as some great hacienda 

Might well be guarded, and a silent lad, 

Alert, with hostile, somehow frightened eyes, 
Admitted John. The master of the house 

Sat in a huge old pigskin chair. Beside 

Him, on a beaten silver tray, were glasses 

And a half-empty bottle of old brandy. 

A man not easily approachable, 

Dressed in the height of what the eastern mind 
Might well design for such a place and state. 
The man was young, with brooding sullen brows. 


“You came to see about a job? Hell, no, 

I don’t want anybody. Never will, I guess. 
Last week I may have mentioned it. The plant 
For our electric lights was on the blink 

And I sent down for someone who could keep 
The thing in order. These damned Mexicans— 
But now I don’t need anything.” He paused, 
And took another drink. “My wife has left. 
Pulled out. She said she couldn’t stand it here 
Another day. But I'll be double damned 

If I go back.” He drank again. “Move on. 

I can’t be bothered.” . . . And John took his leave. 


Coronado came on_ horseback, 

Long and loud his trumpets blew, 
(But he couldn’t hear the flute notes) 
And his iron armor clattered 

And the wary red folk scattered 
Where his haughty banners flew. 

(But he couldn’t hear the mute notes 
That had died before the flute notes— 
Couldn’t hear and never knew.) 


General Kearney came with snare drums 
And with bugles blowing strong, 
(And he couldn’t hear the vespers) 
And he made prophetic speeches 

All of peace, as history teaches, 

For his flag could do no wrong; 

(But he couldn’t hear the vespers, 
Couldn’t hear the quiet vespers’ 

Never ending evensong.) 


Now you come with eights and sixes, 
Brakes that squeal and horns that blow, 
(But you'll never hear the silence) 

And the lizards know you’re coming 
When they hear your motors humming 
And your gears go into low. 

(But you'll never hear the silence— 
Far too wide the desert silence, 

Far too still the mountain silence, 

Ever such as you to know.) 


Better sound your horn and go. 


Westward Under Vega will be concluded in the February issue. 
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SINCE EARLY FALL THE INDICES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY HAVE 
been dropping. What lies back of the charts and graphs? 
This brief article will not attempt to define the factors 
which control the business curves, but to explore what 
is happening to American families and communities as a 
result of the falling business barometer. 

There were 400,000 fewer men and women at work in 
factories on December 1 than on November 1, according 
to preliminary figures. of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. This represents a “contra-seasonal” drop of 6 per- 
cent. In the same month payrolls declined 11 percent, a $45 
million cut in weekly purchasing power. 

October placements in private industry made by the 
US. Enplgyment Service “were 12.5 percent fewer than 
the bey of such placements in September,” accord- 
ing fo a statement by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
She fadded, ‘\In each of the preceding three years increases 
wee reportel from September to October.” Preliminary 
figures for November show a further drop of 25.1 percent. 

Seeking to \fill in some of the details of this picture, 
Survey Graphic in early December sent out an inquiry 
to people at special vantage points across the country— 
welfare adminiktrajors, newspaper men, public officials, 
civic leaders, and gthgrs. Their replies offer not only fig- 
ures, but revealing f¥ct§ and comments. 

With one striking exteption, replies indicate that un- 
employment is serious afd is increasing. Clarence Ran- 
dall, vice-president of Inl4nd Steel stated that Inland had 
had eight open hearths\ going November 15, 11 on 
December 4, and expectell to have 18 by December 7. 
He considered that “the \situation is definitely better.” 
This bears out the concluXon of the magazine, Steel, 
that steel production “has redched practically the bottom 
of the current movement.” 

But the Illinois State Empldyment Service states that, 
“Our private placements in Chicago for September were 
8233; for October, 7732; for NoYember\there will be be- 
tween 5000 and 6000 (our figures\ave nt completely in 
yet).... Normally there is an increase in\the number of 
placements during these three months.” Thy Department 
of Public Welfare, Harrisburg, in a December 6 release, 
stated, “Reports received from local relief extcutives and 
industrial contact agents within the past two weeks indi- 
cate that industrial lay-offs affecting not less than 65,000 
men have taken place in the steel and bitum\nous coal 
industries of twelve Pennsylvania counties.” 

Tentative figures from the New York State Labar De- 
partment indicate a drop in employment of 5.3 pércent 
from October 15 to November 15 and a 9.1 percent detline 
in payrolls—the most serious shrinkage in jobs and hay- 
rolls for the period since 1920. Private industry place- 
ments during November fell 36.7 percent below those \n 
October, 31.2 percent below November 1936. “The present 
drop, as indicated by these preliminary figures, is sharpe 
than the October to November drop for any year since’ 
1929.” In St. Louis, while “retail trade is brisk and some- 
what above last year’s level,” manufacturing has under- 
gone sharp contraction in.employment and-in payrolls. 


“The shoe, metals and machinery groups.are hardest hit. - 


Together they account for a lay-off of some 10,000 
workers.” The board of directors of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, meeting in New York in early Decem- 


Behind the 
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ber, heard reports from twelve leading cities indicating 
“a mounting load of new unemployment.” The testimony 
was general that young people who had found their first 
jobs last year were losing them and that seasonal em- 
ployment in the stores failed to materialize to any extent. 

Figures compiled by the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce show a 10.4 percent drop in employment in 100 
local industries from October to November. 

In Wisconsin, the Unemployment Compensation Divi- 
sion of the State Industrial Commission had received in 
the week ending November 27, 5207 initial claims for 
unemployment benefits, as compared with 3923 for the 
corresponding October week; and 19,897 “weekly re- 
newals” (evidence of continued unemployment) as com- 
pared with 10,701 for the same October week. 

There is abundant evidence that industry in general is 
meeting the “recession” not only by lay-offs, but also 
by the grueling expedient of “spread work.” Thus, office 
employes of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation were put 
on:a “share the work” program beginning December 1. 
The schedule provides for the elimination of all Saturday 
work, and a corresponding payroll reduction of approxi- 
mately 9 percent. 

From Michigan a civic leader wrote on December 7: 


From almost an all-time high in August of this year, loca 
factories have gone into a sharp employment decline, pay- 
ticularly in the flast three weeks. An auto-gauge compar. 
which employed} 1000, now works about two days a week, 
some departments\one day. A steel ball company had 364 
in August full/tithe, now it i 
hours a week, dnd\is soon to 
its branch factory it closed S 
is now working twenty-five/ hours a week] A 
cialty company] with 81 employes in August, 
working 25 hows a\week. /A bale 
of its 80 workérs, ahd thd balanc 
company which employed’ 725 in 
irregularly. At] Ypsilanty, a Ford 
five days, with some \lay-offs, thoug 
able. A machink shop ihj the same cit 
while ago, now employs 300. 


ugust, /now employs 301, 
it now works four or 
figures are not avail- 
employing 600 a little 


With Chicayo steel operations estimated at 26.6 percent 
of ingot capdcity for the first week in December, Car- 
negie-Illinois Youngstown Sheet and Tube and Republic 
Steel reported that only a few lay-offs of temporary em- 
plofes\had heen made, and that work was being stag- 
gered. Carn¢gie-Illinois had spread work “to an average 
pey man\offabout 24 hours a week.” 

Lucy R. /Mason, special representative for the Textile 

rorkers Organizing: Committee writes from Virginia: 

In the teKtile mills and cotton garment factories there has 
been a steady decline in operations for weeks. Work dropped 
from five days to four, and now to three days a week, 
sometimes with only a day or two for a number of people. 
Some garment factories are running only alternate weeks. 
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This mounting unemployment is reflected in many 
communities’ in increasing demands which are taxing the 
resources of relief agencies. In St. Louis: 


Almost two applications are turned down to every one 
accepted. Most of those rejected are ruled out on the fixed 
policy of eligibility. These rules deny relief to anyone able 
to work, even though unemployed and in need, unless chil- 
dren are involved. Strict application of these rules has been 
forced upon the relief administration by the shortage of 
relief funds. . . . Allotments to those, on relief have been 
reduced to minimum amounts. ... Rent payments have 
been eliminated. 


In Seattle, “Applications for unemployment relief hi 
been pouring in during recent weeks.” In Boston, “ 
number of applications for public aid increases at ; 
normal rate. Sixty percent of all applica 
renewed industrial unemployment 


tions in North Dakota are steadily mount- 
ing: “In CasWj County, the most populous county in the 
state, relief costs on December 1, 1937, were 19 percent 
higher than they were on December 1, 1936.” 

Chicago’s situation is complicated by “the new break- 
down of our relief agencies”: “In both September and 
October, the funds available fell short of the needed 
amount by more than $1 million each month. Officials say 
_the outlook for additional funds is not encouraging.” 

An analysis of reports from eight of Chicago’s district 
relief offices show “the number of applications has 
doubled and trebled since November 1.” 

Meanwhile, there is evidence of a mounting resentment 
on the part of workers who find themselves laid off or 
put on part time, “as the result of the recession.” Thus 
in Butte, Mont. a weekly newspaper owned by the 
city’s mayor greeted the dismissal of 1500 copper miners 
one November day with the headline: “Shutdown Is 
Result of Greed.” A front page story reported: “The 
company [Anaconda Copper] made profits of $19,127,994 
the first six months of this year; do you realize that if 
the 1500 men had been retained on payrolls for a whole 
year their wages would amount to only $2,700,000?” 

The lay-offs in Butte were followed within a few days 
by curtailment of employment in Great Falls, where the 
copper mined in Butte is refined. An informed Great 


Falls resident writes: 


Indignant mass meetings in Butte and creation of an 


1936 


emergency. relief council in Great Falls enlisting labor, re- 
ligious and civic organizations resulted in pressure on Wash- 
ington for additional relief. . . . A Butte miners’ local union 
sponsored the call for a state-wide unemployment conference 
to be held in December. 


This “militant spirit” is also making itself felt in relief 
offices. Thus one Chicago district superintendent writes, 
“The tension in our waiting room is increasing,” and 
another reports: 


Most of our applications are from comparatively young 
men, and they are an assertive group. They feel bitter about 
being put out of work at this time and reason if society is 
not giving them a job, here is the relicf and they should 
have it. 


Ten years ago, early in 1928, Survey Graphic carried an 
article asking, “Is Unemployment Here?” That article 


ommendations of the 
e which met in 1921 


f 1928. On the one 
at recovered from 


as to job possibilities. On January 1, 22 states and the 
District of Columbia will begin benefit paynjents under 
their new unemployment insurance laws, thbugh some 
experts fear that “unemployment insurance fun\ls in these 
states will be seriously endangered if lay-offs \ncrease.” 
The social security act, and the state legislatioh geared 
into it, provide aid for the needy aged, for dependent chil- 
dren and for the blind. Reserves are accumulating under 
a federal old age pension plan. 

The depression experience has swung us over to a 
sense of public responsibility for unemployment| relief. 
We have national mechanisms for work relief\ local 
set-ups for both direct and work relief, and all this ma- 
chinery has been put to practical test. If we do not have 
the large, integrated scheme of public works advocated 
by the 1921 conference, we do have the beginnings of a 
public housing program and a far greater volume of fed- 
eral, state and local projects than we had at the end of 
the boom years. 

When on December 10 Harry Hopkins, WPA admin- 
istrator, announced that 350,000 additional workers would 
be put on WPA work projects as rapidly as possible, he 
said: 

This number .. . is based on a realistic view of the ex- 
isting situation, and the fact that we can give employment 
to that number of additional workers without exceeding the 
limits of the $1,500,000,000 relief appropriation [for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937]. This is what we can 
do within the existing budget. 


How far “the existing budget” will go toward meeting 
the needs of the “new unemployment” depends largely 
on how swiftly and intelligently public effort can counter- 
balance industry’s inability to control its own fluctuations 
and the effects on employment and payrolls. 


1937 — 


All Black 


A UNIQUE NEGRO COMMUNITY 


A skinny NEcRO BOY, BAREFOOT, IN RAGGED OVERALLS, STOOD 
before the magistrate’s desk. The judge, Ben Green, a 
Negro too—a trim figure of a man in his forties with 
flashing black eyes—studied the boy thoughtfully. 

“Joe,” he said, “they tell me you stole a dollar from the 
grocery man. Is that true?” 

Joe faced the judge belligerently for a moment, then 
hung his head. “Yes, sir,” he faltered. 

“Why did you do it, Joe?” 

“Wanted to buy a football.” 

“But haven’t you been picking cotton, Joe?” 

MES Sie” 

“How much do you pick a day?” 

“Maybe two hundred.” 

“Where does your money go?” 

The boy stood silent, with an uneasy glance toward the 
open door of the office. “Pappy takes it,” he said finally. 

Ben Green, Harvard graduate, magistrate and mayor 
of the all-black town of Mound Bayou, Miss., turned his 
head slightly and called: “’Lige Mitchell!” 

A man who had been loitering on the porch outside 
Green’s law office came slowly into the room, pulling off 
his tattered straw hat. 

“Lige,” said Green, “how much does Joe make a week 
picking cotton?” 

“Maybe eight dollar a week, judge.” 

“How many of your boys are picking cotton?” 

“Three of ’em, judge.” 

“You take all their wages?” 

“I gotto, judge. That there automobile ain’t half paid 
for yit.” 

“°Lige, do you want your boys to grow up to be good 
men?” 

“Yass, sir. We teached em and we teached em, mammy 
and me, and now this here debbil is gone stealin’!” 

“And you're to blame for it!” Ben Green pointed his 
finger at “Lige and his eyes blazed angrily. “’Lige, how 
much of your boys’ cotton-picking money have you put 
aside for their shoes and clothes and schoolbooks this 
fall?” ’Lige stood silent. 

“Not a cent!” said Green. “How much spending money 
do you give them out of their wages? Not a cent! Did 
you need to buy that automobile?” 

“Everybody got automobile.” 

“No, they haven’t! Plenty of folks use mules!” 

“You mean me to give all that cotton-pickin’ money to 
them kids?” 

“No, I didn’t say that. Here’s what I want you to do. 
Come here to my office every Saturday and give me half 
of Joe’s wages for the week. The other half can go to the 
family, except that you must give Joe 50 cents a week 
spending money. I'll save up what you give me for his 
clothes and schoolbooks this fall. Understand?” 

“Yass, sir,” said Lige. “But what about that there auto- 
mobile?” 

“If you can’t pay for it, turn it back!” 

Green rose from his chair, came around the desk and 
gave Joe a kindly pat. “All right, Joe. No more stealing.” 
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by WEBB WALDRON 


Such was my introduction to Mound Bayou. I had 
journeyed here to the rich delta lands of Mississippi be- 
cause the bare fact of a self-governing all-Negro town ex- 
cited my curiosity. The scene I had just witnessed was 
surprising, but what I learned next surprised me more. 

“Here in Mound Bayou,” said Mayor Green, when 
‘Lige and Joe had gone, “we try to find out what is be- 
hind any piece of wrong-doing. We have discovered that 
certain families exploit their children in the cotton-picking 
season. If a father takes all his boy’s earnings away from 
him, one of two things is likely to happen. Either that 
boy will begin to steal to get spending money. Or he will 
run away from home. We're stopping that.” 

Then Green told me of his handling of grown-ups who 


had gotten into trouble. How with a kindly talk he had | 


straightened out the quarrel between Sammy and Hoke 
over a boundary line. How Jack had been cured of speed- 
ing and the marital troubles of Roxie and Luke fixed up. 

“We have about one thousand people in the village, 
eight thousand in the community as a whole, and only 
two part time peace officers,” said Green. “John Thomas, 
the hot-dog man, is town marshal, and John Young, 
grocer, is deputy sheriff. They hardly ever have anything 
to do. We haven’t any jail. We haven’t had a major crime 
in thirteen years. 

No jail and no major crime in thirteen years in a 


community of eight thousand people is news anywhere. . 


But when this fact concerns an all-Negro town, you 
prick up your ears. I remembered the charges commonly 
made against the Negro—his childishness, his emotional- 
ism, his propensity for settling disputes with the razor, 
his difficulty in distinguishing his property and yours. 

I said: “Is the law observance of Mound Bayou due to 
the happy accident of an unusual magistrate?” 

“No,” said Green. “For one thing, I am not unusual. 
I'm merely using common sense. But a more important 
fact is that there is something else operating here. The 
Negro is living 1m complete self-respect. In other words, he 
lives a normal life. Normal impulses have play.” 

To understand the true significance of these words of 
Ben Green, let us glance at the background of the town. 

Mound Bayou was founded fifty years ago by a remark. 
able Negro, Isaiah T. Montgomery, who had been a body 
servant to Jefferson Davis, president of the Confederacy. 
Jefferson Davis had an acute understanding of the Negro. 
Believing that the wisest future for the freedman was on 
the land, he and his brother after the Civil War sold the 
Davis plantation on the lower Mississippi to their former 
slaves. For many years these Negroes, led by Montgomery, 
managed the estate so successfully that it became the 
third largest cotton producer in the South. Then the fall- 


. ing price of cotton and legal troubles with the Davis 


heirs, who claimed title to the land, forced the Negroes 
out. Montgomery went into business in Vicksburg. 

In the late ’80’s, the Yazoo and Mississippi Railroads, 
building a line from Memphis to Vicksburg, obtained 
large grants of land from the state of Mississippi. Much 
of this land was lush alluvial swamp, heavily forested, 
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uninhabited. Naturally the railroad wanted to get peo- 
ple on the land. Hearing of Isaiah Montgomery’s success 
at the Davis plantation, the railroad proposed to the ex- 
slave that he start a Negro colony. Montgomery looked 
the land over and picked out 840 acres in Bolivar County, 
half-way between Memphis and Vicksburg. 

Enlisting the help of his young cousin, Ben Green— 
father of the present mayor and magistrate—Montgomery 
gathered together a band of his people, sold them tracts at 
$8 an acre, $1 down and $1 a year. Out of the dense forest 
these black folk hewed their homes. 

More and more Negroes came, seeking to better them- 
selves. More and more land was bought. Today the com- 
munity covers 30,000 acres, farmed to cotton and corn. 
A larger proportion of these people own their own land 
and there are fewer mortgages than in the average com- 
munity of mixed whites and Negroes in the South. 

The village looks like many a small southern town, a 
street of stores, several of them very modern and good 
looking, a couple of garages and auto agencies, a saw- 
mill, a gristmill, two cotton gins, one owned by outsiders, 
one a co-op owned by the Negro planters. In the center 
of the town stands a $115,000 consolidated school with 
800 pupils and 15 teachers and a Tuskegee principal. 

These are the outward facts. Behind them is the truth, 
the spirit, which Ben Green stated to me, the truth whose 
validity I discovered as I talked with the people of Mound 
Bayou. Here the Negro lives in self-respect. This is what 
makes Mound Bayou significant beyond itself. Ben Green, 
the understanding magistrate and mayor, is a result 
rather than a cause. Here the Negro is living a normal, 
human life. The most fundamental of human impulses— 
helpfulness, cooperation, good will, desire to live at peace 
with one’s neighbors—here find normal expression. 

A Negro planter, a fine upstanding man in his thirties, 
with a good house, a brood of eager-faced children, and a 
fine cotton crop, gave me a vivid picture of the meaning 
of self-respect in Mound Bayou. 

“For ten years,” he said, “I lived in a place where white 
people and Negroes were mixed. I started with twenty 
acres. I did pretty well, yes sir, and I bought more land 
till I had eighty acres in corn and cotton. I got along fine 


with my Negro neighbors, but white folks were always 
pesterin’ me. They’d borrow my tools and not bring ’em 
back, and when I went after ’em, they’d cuss me off the 
place. They’d complain that my cow and my chickens got 
on their land. I had good fences and I don’t think my 
stock got on their land at all. They shot some of my 
chickens, then they shot a calf of mine. But a Negro man 
don’t like to get into a quarrel with a white man. He’s 
always in the wrong. He doesn’t dare to go to law.” 

“He doesn’t get a fair deal?” I asked. 

“No sir, he don’t. Not in the lower courts, no sir. The 
judge will take one white man witness against ten Negro 
witnesses. No sir, a Negro man will put up with almost 
anything sooner than go to law. 

“Then I had an extra good crop and got a good price, 
and I bought an automobile. My white neighbors didn’t 
seem to think I had any right to an automobile, because 
they didn’t have none. They put crooked nails in the road 
to puncture my tires, and one night somebody sneaked 
into my yard and smashed all the windows to my car. 

“Then I heard that Mound Bayou was a place where a 
Negro could be just as good as my neighbors, and I sold 
out and come. One of the big things here in Mound 
Bayou is I have a fine school for my children. In the 
mixed community, the Negro school ain’t never as good 
as the white folks’ school.” 

I heard many stories like this. Other Mound Bayou 
people gave me darker pictures, tales of night-riders and 
papers tacked on Negroes’ doors warning them to get 
out of the country. Some people had actually fled in 
terror from localities in Mississippi, Louisiana or Alabama, 
leaving all their possessions behind them. 

I can scarcely convey the sense of the deep human 
satisfaction I got when simple honest-faced men and 
women in the village and on the land said to me earn- 
estly, “Here we can hold our faces up!” 

In justice to the white people of the South, I must say 
at once that it is only a certain class of southern white 
who is jealous and resentful of the Negro who attains 
any degree of prosperity. The better class of white peo- 
ple in the South welcomes prosperity for the black man, 
especially if he wins it on the land. 


Left: Dudley Harvey, eighty-year-old cotton planter of the Mound 

Bayou community. Below: Mrs. Mary Booze, member of the Re- 

publican National Committee. Right: Ben Green, mayor of the 
town of Mound Bayou 


Photographs by the author 
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A Footnote on Isolation 


The all-Negro community is an interesting cultural enclave in 
the American society but, in my judgment, it has very limited 
possibilities for bringing about permanent racial adjustment. 
In such Negro communities as Mound Bayou, Miss.; Boley, 
Okla.; and St. Helena Island it has been observed that 
the homogenity of the original group, the intimacy of personal 
relations, and the consciousness of a common enterprise may 
help to reduce the amount of crime. These factors may, in- 
deed, preserve members of the group from the disturbing 
shocks of race prejudice, and permit them to participate fully 
in the life of the segregated community. But, like other types 
of culturally isolated communities, the group disadvantages 
often outweigh the shadowy advantages of individual escape. 

A Negro community is no more exempt from institution- 
alized race prejudice than is an individual Negro. It is 
exceptionally difficult, if not impossible, for any American 
community to survive except through successful integration in 
the American economic system, and within the cultural frame- 
work of the larger society. A Negro community can have no 
different cultural base, as is very frequently assumed, and 
isolation for them simply means being cut off from the main 
current of cultural development in America. A ghetto offers 
the same personal advantages for members of the group, and 
has the same profound limitations of development. It is 
neither race nor degeneracy, for example, that accounts for 
the persistent backwardness of many white groups in the 
American society, notably in the South, but more demon- 
strably their cultural isolation and their poverty. 

Fifty years ago there were a hundred or more all-Negro 
communities. Only a few have survived. Few Utopias have 
survived even when they had no racial factors to combat. 

Of the two evils it seems better for Negroes in America 
to direct their energies toward normal participation in the 
life of American communities, even though this involves more 
frequent personal disappointment and much disorganization 
during the gradual process of acculturation. The longer 
time adjustment that seems wisest to me is that of making 
race difference in physical traits count for less, as the culture 


of the whole Negro population is expanded and enriched, 
in terms of the only patterns they know.—CHARLES S. 
JOHNSON, Fisk University. 


One morning I sat as a visitor in the monthly meeting 
of the board of directors of the Mound Bayou Founda- 
tion. At one side of the long table sat cultured middle- 
aged Mary Booze, daughter of Isaiah Montgomery, and 
one of the best known Negro women today in the United 
States. Officially she is Republican national committee- 
woman from Mississippi. Another at the table was that 
handsome mulatto, Eugene Booze, her husband, business 
man and planter. Another was tall powerful L. E. Ed- 
wards, proprietor of the Mound Bayou Five and Ten and 
traveling representative of the Afro-American Sons and 
Daughters, a fraternal order which sells medical protec- 
tion and death benefits at rates running from $1 to $2 a 
month and counts 20,000 members in Mississippi. Others 
were small wizened Dudley Harvey, aged eighty, success- 
ful cotton raiser; C. D. Thurmond, postmaster; and be- 
spectacled Mrs. Priscilla McCarty, aged seventy, who owns 
and operates 540 acres of productive land. A man in over- 
alls came in, hat in hand, tall, thin, sad-eyed. 

“Mr. Richards,” said Booze, “we hear you're in trouble.” 
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“Yass sir,” said Richards. “Mortgage come due hex’ 
Monday. Cain’t meet hit.” 

“Who holds it and how much is it?” 

“White man. Finch. Eight hundred dollars.” 

Booze glanced around the table. “Anybody know any- 
thing about Mr. Richards?” 

“Jim’s a good man,” said old Dudley Harvey. “He's 
sure had: plenty of bad luck, but he works hard. He’s 
got a good cotton crop this year.” 

I saw several nods of approval. “I think we can do 
something for you, Mr. Richards,” said Booze. “I'll go to 
see Mr. Finch this afternoon.” 

Richards mumbled thanks and went out. 

The Mound Bayou Foundation, I learned, was started 
four years ago by some of the leading citizens of the 
community with the purpose of keeping alive the pioneer 
spirit of the founders. This purpose can best be attained, 
Mr. Booze and his friends believe, by promoting the civic 
interests of Mound Bayou. The foundation has 500 mem- 
bers, some of whom have paid $25 for a life membership. 
It has received generous donations from both whites and 
Negroes. In these difficult years it has helped dozens of 
Mound Bayou farmers and merchants to save their plan- 
tations and business places. Sometimes it makes outright 
gifts of money to people in trouble, sometimes it loans 
money, sometimes assists in refinancing. Booze told me 
that it had helped refinance at least $100,000 worth of 
property for Mound Bayou citizens. It has assisted several 
deserving boys and girls through college. 

The fame of the Booze family as leaders in this organ- 
ization has spread far, both among Negroes and whites. 
One day an old one-armed Confederate veteran, tramping 
the roads, stopped at the door of the Booze residence, a 
modern two-story brick house on the main street. 

“I heard you-all’s father was slave to my old com- 
mander-in-chief,” he said to, Mrs. Booze. “So I thought 
maybe you'd help a traveler on his way.” He got help. 

Would such an organization as the Mound Bayou 
Foundation be possible where the Negro was ridden by 
fear, oppressed by economic and social discrimination? 

Here is another evidence that the black man in Mound 
Bayou is free to act on normal human impulses. 

What does all this mean? Does it mean that the all- 
Negro community is the solution of the Negro-and-white 
problem in America? Am I, a stranger from the North, 
carried away by my enthusiasm for what I have seen? 

I have asked many students of the Negro, men who 
know far more of him than I do, whether the all-black 
community is the solution, and I have received a variety 
of answers. For instance, Frederick D. Patterson, presi- 
dent of Tuskegee, while praising Mound Bayou, while 
stating truly that the most desirable community for the 
Negro is that which offers “normal participation in all 
civic relationships,” yet expresses doubts whether all-black 
communities on a large scale are feasible or desirable. Dr. 
Thomas E. Jones, president of Fisk University, tells me 
that in his opinion the mixed community which left 


- racial discrimination out would be more desirable than 


the all-Negro town. True enough, but where today will 
you find it? Where today save in the all-black community 
can the Negro have normal participation in all civic rela- 
tionships? Not in Harlem or on Beale Street, Memphis! 

Mound Bayou is not Utopia. It may not be the solution 
of our most plaguing race problem. But it stands as an 
inspiration, It shows what man can do when freed of fear. 
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The Workers Say, “Yes—and More” 


by DOUGLASS W. ORR, M.D. and JEAN WALKER ORR 


Are you for our schools? How about the post office, then? 


Your answers would click most likely with what British wage 


earners said when two inquiring Americans sounded them out on 


their sickness insurance. They want more of it in the same way 


In sequence to 
“What 19,000 Doctors Could Tell Us” 
Survey Graphic for December 


that we wanted highschools and kindergartens and got them; 


that some of us want workers’ education today; in the same way 


that we got parcel post and postal savings—and may want to 


call for an insurance policy at the post office window tomorrow. 


HEALTH INSURANCE HAS BECOME SO MUCH A PART OF EVERY- 
day life in England that it is taken for granted. The Brit- 
ish worker is surprised when you ask about it; but if you 
keep on and get the story of the sickness experience of his 
own family, you will learn not only that by and large he 
is very much in favor of National Health Insurance but 
that he qualifies his approval with some such phrase as 
“as far as it goes.” What he means by this will be devel- 
oped in this instalment of our series. 

When the system was instituted twenty-five years ago, 
large numbers, if not the majority, of insured persons were 
given for the first time a regular medical attendant to 
whom they could turn at once in time of illness. British 
doctors and patients alike speak of the comfort that comes 
from a doctor-patient relationship in which there is no 
anxiety on either side as to what the cost will be or 
whether the patient can afford another visit or special 
medicines. We stopped to talk with the charwoman who 
cleans the stairway and halls of a flat-building. She is 
employed evenings only, but is insured as a domestic. She 
has five children, three of whom are old enough to be 
at work and insured. Two weeks before, she had become 
ill and went to her panel doctor with a pain “between me 
shoulders.” He took care of her and cautioned her to 
come back if she was not relieved or if any swelling ap- 
peared. She told us she couldn’t have gone to the doctor at 
all if she hadn’t been entitled to do so without charge 
under N.HI. “Where would I get two bob to pay me 
doctor?” she asked. 

The insurance medical service is of even greater sig- 
nificance when chronic illness occurs in a family of small 
or moderate means. “My father was an invalid for about 
fifteen years,” said one chap, “and received constant at- 
tention during the whole time. Could have had no better 
attention had he paid ordinarily,” i.e., paid fees instead 
of being a panel patient as the insured wage earners are 
called. Another worker wrote on one of our question- 
naires: “My wife has had a stroke and has had continuous 
attention for two and a half years. Doctor attends monthly 
now. Service very good.” These are typical answers. 


WE HEARD THE ASSERTION RATHER OFTEN THAT DOCTORS 
treat their panel patients with less consideration than they 
treat private patients. Grievances of this sort range from 
a feeling that the doctor is a little more brusque with the 
former to the flat assertion that the medicines he pre- 
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scribes for them are worthless and fit only to be thrown 
down the drain. Many of the insured persons we talked 
with, when asked specifically whether this were true, said 
definitely that it is not. Three fourths of the wage earners 
who filled out our questionnaire expressed themselves as 
generally satisfied with their insurance practitioner; half 
of them thoroughly so. 

Not only have insured wage earners freedom of choice 
in selecting the general practitioner whose panel they 
ask to join, but most of them are well aware of their 
right to change if they are not satisfied. In this way there 
is a desirable degree of competition among physicians at 
least in the large centers, and every incentive for them to 
give their panel patients a good general medical service. 
Less than one out of fifteen of our questionnaire group 
had ever changed doctors. If the disgruntled patient does 
not wish to face his doctor and get a release, all he has to 
do is to notify the local Insurance Committee of his dis- 
trict, and it is arranged at the next quarter. Such changes 
are not investigated but complaints become the concern 
of its medical sub-committee. Their volume, however, is 
small. The clerk of the London Insurance Committee told 
us that the year before there were just thirty-four com- 
plaints arising out of the relationships of two thousand 
doctors and two million insured persons in the metropolis. 
In Liverpool, where there are 365 doctors and 350,000 in- 
sured persons, there were just two complaints. 


A More Complete Service Wanted 


More IMPORTANT THAN THESE FAIRLY NEGLIGIBLE GRIEVANCES 
with the system are its restrictions which are a carry-over 
from the original act of 1911. Readers of our first article 
will remember that medical benefit is limited to a gen- 
eral practitioner service. When the Royal Commission on 
National Health Insurance made its report in 1926, it was 
clearly recognized that advances in scientific medicine 
during the war and since had completely revolutionized 
diagnosis and treatment. The commission recommended 
that the services of consultants and other specialist facili- 
ties be made available to panel doctors and their insured 
patients, but ten years have passed and this has not been 
done. Panel doctors continue to rely upon consultation 
facilities of municipal and voluntary hospitals and upon 
laboratory services offered by hospitals and public health 
authorities. Or as one of our questionnaire patients 
summed up the health insurance system: “Very good, 
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British Health Insurance Benefits 


(a) Medical benefit consists of medical care without pay- 
ment of fees and of “proper and sufficient medicines” as 
well as various other medical and surgical supplies. It is 
limited to services within the competence of an average 
general practitioner — the doctor to be chosen by the in- 
sured person himself — but does not include midwifery or 
the care of conditions directly related to childbirth. 


(b) Sickness benefit consists of a cash payment during in- 
capacity for work “caused by some specific disease or bodily 
or mental disablement.”’ This cash payment begins on the 
4th day of illness and may continue for 26 weeks. It is 
paid in weekly checks from an Approved Society, but only 
upon the receipt of weekly certificates signed by the insured 
person’s doctor and verifying the worker’s incapacity. The 
statutory benefit is 15s. a week for men, 12s. a week for 
unmarried women, and 10s. a week for married women 
(about $3.75, $3 and $2.50 respectively in terms of dollar 
exchange but not of relative purchasing power). Well 
favored Approved Societies pay more than the statutory 


minimum. 


(c) Disablement benefit is also a cash payment, just one 
half the amount of sickness benefit, paid weekly to insured 
persons who are incapacitated for work beyond 26 weeks 


and up to an indefinite period. 


(d) Maternity benefit is another cash payment of £2 to an 
insured person whose wife has a baby. If the wife is her- 
self an insured person, married to an insured person, this 
benefit is paid in respect of both husband and wife. An 
insured woman is eligible for sickness benefit in respect of 
incapacity for work due to pregnancy if there is some dis- 
abling associated condition or if her employment is such 
as to make it inadvisable for her to continue at work. She 
is not eligible for sickness benefit for the period of four 


weeks following confinement. 


(e) Additional benefits are paid by Approved Societies hav- 
ing surpluses. A surplus may arise from a low incidence of 
sickness among the members or from exceptionally good 
management or from both. More than a dozen additional 
benefits have been approved by the Ministry of Health, in- 
cluding dental benefit, optical benefit, convalescent care, 
hospital care, services of consultants, home nursing care 
and the like. The 17th Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Health (1935-36) points out that over 70 percent of all 
insured persons are entitled to additional cash benefits and 
that over 90 percent are entitled to one or more additional 


treatment benefits such as those listed above. 


but at the moment badly run, because doctors have not 
sufficient scope to carry through what they want. People 
may need specialists, but cannot get them.” Half a dozen 
others made the same point that the service should be 
extended to include specialist care; others favored out- 
and-out state medicine or nationalization of the hospitals. 

The recent Report on the Scottish Health Services offers 
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proof that the period of incapacity for work is consider: 
ably longer than it need be because many panel doctors 
do not have easy access to consultation facilities and special 
diagnostic apparatus. The British Medical Association 
goes further and proposes that insurance practitioners 
have hospital beds at their disposal to which they may 
send their panel patients and continue to treat them in 
hospital. The same sentiment was echoed by a wage 
earner who wrote, “National Health should cover all 
hospital fees and should also extend to everybody in the 


family.” 
The Forgotten Families of England 


OF MUCH GREATER CONCERN TO LARGE NUMBERS OF MARRIED 
wage earners is the question of how to provide medical 
care for their uninsured dependents. English workers 
tend to call on a family doctor in case of illness; the gen- 
eral rule is to turn to their panel doctors; but many 
families cannot afford the fees of a private doctor, and 
turn instead to charitable institutions or to Public As- 
sistance for medical care. The following situation is 
common: 

In Bermondsey we visited a home in which four children 
and their parents were living in two rooms. The father is 35, 
his wife about the same age, and the oldest of the children 
only 11. The father has been insured since he was 16 and 
always worked at the docks until a few years ago when he 
quit to enter business with his father. The venture failed and 
he has had only occasional temporary jobs since. He is still 
protected against sickness under N.H.I., although, because of 
irregular contributions, his cash benefits if he becomes ill 
would be reduced. 

But what of his wife and four youngsters? When they are 
sick, he told us, they can go either to the parish doctor (Pub- 
lic Assistance) or to the out-patient department of one of the 
voluntary hospitals. One of the little boys had been ill recently 
and was taken to the parish doctor who advised bed rest. The 
child didn’t get better, and was taken to Guy’s Hospital 
where a diagnosis of acute rheumatic fever was made. If they 
could afford it, said the mother, they would prefer to have the 
husband’s panel doctor as their family doctor as they have 
confidence in him, but even his half-crown (65 cents) fees 
are too much for them to manage. 


In our visits to the homes of English workers we lis- 
tened to many such recitals. True enough there is almost 
always some agency to which they can turn, but it usually 
means a trip out of the neighborhood and a long wait in 
a hospital out-patient department. Public Assistance medi- 
cal officers are usually closer at hand, but access to them 
is through the relieving officer and the hated means test. 
Besides, the English, as much as anyone else, dislike being 
classed as objects of charity, and none of these agencies is 
an adequate substitute for a good family doctor. 

The plight of many marginal families is illustrated by 
the following: 


_The Thomas family lives in the Wolesley Buildings. We 
picked our way through narrow, dirty halls and up six flights 
of stairs, passing a dozen or so grimy but apparently well- 
nourished youngsters, on their way to their two rooms. The 


. living room contained a cook-stove, table, three chairs, and 


sideboard. It was time for supper-tea—the evening meal— 
and the table was laid with chunks of white bread spread 
thick with butter, some fried sausages, and the inevitable tea. 
Mr. Thomas made us welcome and we met two of the 
children. 

Mrs. Thomas, he explained, was “in hospital with 
diabetes.” When she took sick several onthe ago ne ‘had 
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gone to the “parish doctor” (Public Assistance). He treated 
her for a while, evidently without making a diagnosis, and the 
family were dissatisfied. They then took a half-crown (65 
cents) of the eldest son’s wages and sent her to see Mr. 
Thomas’s panel doctor. He suspected that she had diabetes 
and sent her to Guy’s Hospital where the diagnosis was 
established. She has been there for six weeks, but is coming 
home soon. She is on a special diet and is getting injections 
twice a day. Mr. Thomas isn’t sure how they will provide a 
special diet or continue the injections after his wife comes 
home. He himself is recovering from tuberculosis, and the 
family income consists in his disablement benefit under 
N.H.I. and the wages of the two sons who are employed. 


Four fifths of our questionnaire groups replied that 
they would favor an extension of medical benefit to in- 
clude wives and children and would be willing to pay the 
small additional weekly contribution necessary to finance 
it. If it came to a choice between this and hospital and 
specialist services for themselves, the vote was five to 
three in favor of the former. The attitude of many better 
paid workers is typified by this comment in favor of 
increased cash benefits: “... because it would be more 
important to have extra cash in case of any illness. While 
Iam fit, I could pay for my family.” But it was apparent 
that many low income workers cannot pay for adequate 
medical care of their families, and that an extended panel 
service including their dependents would prove a godsend. 


Actions That Speak Louder Than Words 


THAT THE ENGLISH WORKER CLEARLY RECOGNIZES THE LIMI- 
tations of National Health Insurance may be judged not 
only by what he says, but also by what he does. And it is 
significant that what he does is done specifically to fill the 
gaps left by National Health Insurance. It is still more 
significant, perhaps, that he takes steps to fill them volun- 
tarily. This optimistic picture of rugged individualism 
must, however, be toned down by touches of sordid 
reality. The facts are that many workers are too poor and 
others are too improvident to get for themselves more 
than what the state provides through its social ser- 
vices. The leading voluntary organizations are: 


Tue Pustic Mepicat Service: Through this, insured persons 
may provide a general practitioner service for their uninsured 
dependents. It is not a “public service” at all, but rather 
a scheme organized by the doctors of given communities in 
towns and cities all over England and even promoted by 
the British Medical Association. For a few pence paid in 
weekly contributions, the service offers free choice of a 
physician, a general practitioner service, necessary medicines, 
and related medical benefits. Since in most instances a 
worker’s panel doctor participates in the local P.M.S. he be- 
comes the family doctor. There are many communities out- 
side of London in which 80 to 90 percent of the eligible 
families participate in such schemes. Sickness, if it strikes 
these families, is thus paid for in advance: the worker is 
covered by N.H1I. and his dependents by the P.M.S. 


Hosprrat Contrrputory ScHEeMEs: These are found in over 
two hundred communities and joined. by millions of wage 
earners. This was true of half of our questionnaire group 
and of those whom we interviewed personally. Whether in 
public or in voluntary hospitals, working men and their 
families who can pay something find themselves charged for 
hospital care, in the wards or in the out-patient department, 
but strictly in accordance with their means. Membership in 
a hospital contributory scheme enables the worker and his 


family to escape this assessment. 
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To ALL WHOM THIS MAY CONCERN 


It has been a great advantage, and of interest also, for 
us to be able to give a few answers on the English plan 
of health insurance, to enable the American people to gain 
the benefit of it. 


(1) There are two in my family who are insured under 
the National Health Insurance. My brother and myself. 
Our Approved Society 1s the X.—. 


(2) There is no certain number of times to visit the panel 
doctor a year, as you can go whenever you are ill, or if any 
accident occurs he is the one to put things right unless the 
hospital is needed. My opinion on my panel doctor ts that 
he is very polite and cheerful, and he is always ready to 
do his best towards us. 


(3) No! I have never changed my panel doctor; I am 
quite satisfied with my present one. 


(4) If any member of my family were not insured and not 


entitled to Medical Benefit, and they should be taken sick, 
I would consult my panel doctor because from my experi- 
ence I think him a clever and polite doctor.... 


(5) What I think about National Health Insurance 1s that 
it 1s very useful and sensible as it comes as a good consola- 
tion to poor people when they are ill. If there were no 
National Health, poor people would find it very difficult 
to find money for doctors’ bills, and the panel money 
which is given is able to allow extra nourishment when a 
person is ill. When spectacles or false teeth are needed they 
also help to pay for them. Altogether it is very useful, as 
you do not miss the small weekly subscriptions, whereas 
you would on heavy doctors’ bills. 


I will conclude, hoping everything will succeed. 
[Signed] J. Buti* 


* This name, like all those used in case stories in the text, 
takes the place of the real one. 


The hospital contributory schemes were devised some 
years ago to help bolster up the income of the voluntary 
hospitals which have always offered free care to the sick 
poor. Wealthy persons, hit by taxes and the depression, were 
giving less freely than before and, at the same time, the work 
of the hospitals was increasing. Not only the destitute, as 
before, but also the entire working class and large sections of 
the middle class population were depending more and more 
upon voluntary hospital services. It was therefore considered 
fair that those who could should be required to contribute 
systematically to the support of the hospitals. As result 35 
percent of hospital income is now supplied, through the 
contributory schemes, by the wage earning population 
which a few years ago gave relatively little. 

Most contributory schemes are open only to wage earners 
of about the “insurance income group” and their families. 
Those who participate contribute a few pence a week and, in 
return, are given the assurance of all necessary hospital care 
without the embarrassment or inconvenience of the means 
test or inquiry into their circumstances by the hospital 
almoners. 

The largest is the Hospital Saving Association of London 
with a working class membership of 1,528,766 in 1935. This 
represents about 75 percent of the entire insured population 
of London and includes also the dependents of this million 
and a half workers. As about 125 of the general and special 
voluntary hospitals and all of the London County Council 
hospitals are parties to the arrangement, a choice of hospital 
is virtually unlimited to holders (Continued on page 52) 
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We are living in 1937 and our universities, I would suggest, are not halfway out of the fifteenth century 


A World Brain Organization 


by H. G. WELLS 


In the third of his notable series of articles Mr. Wells outlines The 


Shape of Learning to Come — when the remote common man in a 


world community of two billion people will be better educated than 


today’s gentlefolk in cap and gown. 


THE OTHER DAY MY UNIVERSITY, THE University oF Lon- 
don, celebrated its centenary. For some minor reason I was 
asked to assist at these celebrations. And to do so I had to 
assume some very remarkable garments—most remarkable 
if you consider that London University was founded in 
the year 1836 when gentlemen wore tight trousers with 
straps, elegantly waisted coats and bell-shaped top hats. 
Did I dress up like that? No. I found myself retreating 
from the age of the airplane to the age of the horse and 
mule outfit of the Canterbury Pilgrims. I found myself 
wearing a hood and gown and carrying a beret rather like 
those worn by prosperous citizens of the days of Edward 
IV, when the University of London was as little antici- 
pated as the continent of America. My modern head 
peeped out at the top of this get-up and my modern trous- 
ers at the bottom. Properly I ought to have been wearing 
a square beard or have been clean-shaven but I was forgiv- 
en that much. And from all parts of the world representa- 
tives of innumerable universities had come with beauti- 
fully illuminated addresses to congratulate our chancellor 
and ourselves on our hundred years of sham medievalism. 
They came from the ends of the earth, they came up the 
aisle in an endless process; one ancient name followed 
another, now it was Tokyo, now Athens, now Upsala, 
now Cape Town, now the Sorbonne, now Glasgow, now 
Johns Hopkins, on they came and on and bowed and 
handed their addresses and passed aside. It was a marvel- 
ous, a dazzling array of beautifully colored robes. It was 
also a marvelous collection of men and women. I watched 
the grave and dignified faces of some of the finest minds 
in the world. Together they presented, they embodied or 
they were there to represent, the whole body of human 
knowledge. There it was in effect parading before me. 
And nine out of ten of them were dressed up in some col- 
orful imitation of a costume worn centuries before their 
foundations came into existence. It was picturesque, it was 
imposing—but it was just a little odd. | } 
My thoughts drifted away to certain political gatherings 
I had seen and heard; faces of an altogether inferior type, 
leather-lunged adventurers bawling and gesticulating, rau- 
cous little men screaming plausible nonsense to ignorant 
crowds, supporters herded like sheep and saluting like 
trained monkeys, and the incongruity of contrast came to 
me—you know how things come to you suddenly at 
times—so that I almost laughed aloud. Because, when it 
comes to the direction of human affairs, all these universi- 
ties, all these nice refined people in their lovely gowns, all 
this visible body of human knowledge and wisdom, has 
far less influence upon the conduct of human affairs than 
—let us say—an intractable newspaper proprietor, an un- 
scrupulous group of financiers or the leader of a recalci- 


trant minority. 
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Some weeks previously I had taken part in a little pri- 
vate conference of scientific men in London, They were 
very distinguished men indeed, and they were distressed 
beyond measure at the way in which one scientific inven- 
tion after another was turned to the injury of human life. 
What was to be done? What could be done? Our discus- 
sion was inconclusive but it had quickened my sense of the 
reality of the situation. I put these three separate impres- 
sions together before you. First, these anxious scientific 
specialists, then the unchallenged power and mischief of 
these bawling war-making politicians and their crowds at 
the present time, and finally, capping the whole, these 
hundreds of all-too-decorated learned gentlemen, fine and 
delicate, bowing, presenting addresses (for the most part 
in Latin) and conferring further gowns and diplomas on 
one another. This last lot, I said, this third lot is after all— 
in spite of its elegant weakness, the organized brain of 
mankind so far as there is an organized brain of mankind 
—and it is not doing its proper work. Why? Why are our 
universities floating above the general disorder of mankind 
like a beautiful sunset over a battlefield? Is it not high 
time that something was done about it? 


Mental Gilt-Coaches 


CERTAIN IDEAS HAD BEEN STIRRING IN MY MIND FOR SOME 
time already but this scene of archaic ceremony just lit up 
the situation for me. I realized that these medieval robes 
were in the highest degree symptomatic. They clothed an 
organization essentially medieval, inadequate and out-of- 
date. We are living in 1937 and our universities, I suggest, 
are not half way out of the fifteenth century. We have 
made hardly any changes in our conception of university 
organization, education, graduation, for a century—for 
several centuries. The three or four years course of lec- 
tures, the bachelor who knows some, the master who 
knows most, the doctor who knows all, are ideas that have 
come down unimpaired from the Middle Ages. Nowadays 
no one should end his learning while he lives and these 
university degrees are preposterous. It is true that we have 
multiplied universities greatly in the past hundred years 
but we seem to have multiplied them altogether too 
much upon the old pattern. A new battleship, a new air- 
plane, a new radio receiver is always an improvement upon 
its predecessor. But a new university is just another imita- 
tion of all the old universities that have ever been. Educa- 
tionally we are still for all practical purposes in the coach 
and horse and galley state. The new university is just one 
more mental gilt-coach in which minds take a short ride 
and get out again. We have done nothing to coordinate 
the work of our universities in the world—or at least we 
have done very little. What are called the learned societies 
with correspondents all over the world have been the chief 


addition to the human knowledge organization since the 
Renaissance and most of these societies took their shape 
and scale in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. All 
the new means of communicating ideas and demonstrat- 
ing realities that modern invention has given us, have been 
seized upon by other hands and used for other purposes; 
these universities which should guide the thought of the 
world, making no protest. The showmen got the cinema 
and the government or the adventurers got the radio. The 
university teacher and the schoolmaster went on teaching 
in the classroom and checking his results by a written ex- 
amination. It is as if one attempted to satisfy the traffic 
needs of Greater New York or London or Western Europe 
by a monstrous increase in horses and carts and nothing 
else. 

The universities go out to meet the tremendous chal- 
lenges of our social and political life, like men who go out 
in armor with bows and arrows to meet a bombing air- 
plane. They are pushed aside by men like Hitler, Musso- 
lini creates academies in their despite, Stalin sends party 
commissars to regulate their researches. It is beyond dis- 
pute that there has been a great increase in the research 
work of universities; that pedantry and mere scholarship 
in spite of an obstinate defense have declined relatively to 
keen inquiry, but the specialist is by his nature a preoccu- 
pied man. He can increase knowledge but without a mod- 
ern organization backing him he cannot put it over. He 
can increase knowledge which ultimately is power, but he 
cannot at the same time control and spread this power 
that he creates. It has to be made generally available if it 
is not to be monopolized in the wrong hands. 

There, I take it, is the gist of the problem of World 
Knowledge that has to be solved. A great new world is 
struggling into existence. But its struggle remains catas- 
trophic until it can produce an adequate knowledge organ- 
ization. It is a giant birth and it is mentally defective and 
blind. An immense and ever-increasing wealth of knowl- 
edge is scattered about the world today, a wealth of 
knowledge and suggestion that—systematically ordered 
and generally disseminated—would probably give this 
giant vision and direction and suffice to solve all the 
mighty difficulties of our age, but that knowledge is still 
dispersed, unorganized, impotent in the 
face of adventurous violence and mass 
excitement. In some way we want to 
modernize our World Knowledge Ap- 
paratus so that it may really bring what 
is thought and known within reach of 
all active and intelligent men. So that 
we shall know—with some certainty. 
So that we shall not be all at sixes and 
sevens about matters that have already 
been thoroughly explored and worked 
out. 

How is that likely to be done? 

Not of course in a hurry. ... 

It would be very easy to do a number 
of stupid things about it—futile or even 
disastrous things. I can imagine quite a 
number of obvious preposterous mis- 
chievous experiments, a terrible sort of 


autonomy of institutions or the independence of individ- 
ual intellectual workers. We want nothing that will invade 
the precious time and attempt to control the resources of 
the gifted individual specialist. He is too much distracted 
by elementary teaching and college administration already. 
We do not want to magnify and stereotype universities. 
Most of them with their gowns and degrees, their slavish 
imitation of the past, are too stereotyped already. 


A Clearing House for Ideas 


Bur HERE IT IS THAT THE IDEA | WANT TO PUT BEFORE YOU 
comes in, this idea of a new and greater encyclopedia— 
with a permanent organism and a definite form and aim. 
I put forward the development of this new encyclopedism 
as a possible method, the only possible method I can imag- 
ine, of bringing the universities and research institutions 
of the world into effective cooperation and creating an 
intellectual authority sufficient to control and direct our 
collective life.. I imagine it as a permanent institution— 
untrammelled by precedent, a new institution—something 
added to the world network of universities, linking and 
coordinating them with one another and with the general 
intelligence of the world. Manifestly as my title for it 
shows, it arises out of the experience of the French Ency- 
clopedia, but the form it is taking in the minds of those 
who have become interested in the idea is of something 
vastly more elaborate, more institutional and far-reaching 
than Diderot’s row of volumes. The immense effect of 
Diderot’s effort in establishing the frame of the progres- 
sive world of the XIX century is certainly the inspiration 
of this new idea. The great role played in stabilizing and 
equipping the general intelligence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury world by the French, the British and the German 
and other encyclopedias that followed it, is what gives 
confidence and substance to this new conception. But 
what we want today to hold the modern mind together in 
common sanity is something: far greater and infinitely 
more substantial than those earlier encyclopedias. They 
served their purpose at the time but they are not equal to. 
our current needs. A World Encyclopedia no longer pre- 
sents itself to a modern imagination as a row of volumes 
printed and published once for all, but as a sort of mental 


world university consolidation, an im- 
provised knowledge dictatorship. Heav- 
en save us from that! We want nothing 
that will in any sense override the 
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It was very picturesque but just a little odd 
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clearing house for the 
mind, a depot where 
knowledge and ideas 
are received, sorted, 
summarized, digest- 
ed, clarified and com- 
pared. It would be in 
continual correspon- 
dence with every uni- 
versity, every research 
institution, every 
competent discussion, 
every survey, every 
statistical bureau in 
the world. It would 
develop a directorate 
and a staff of men of 
its own type, special- 
ized editors and sum- 
marists. They would 
be very important 
and distinguished 
men in the new 
world. This Encyclo- 
pedia organization need not be concentrated now in one 
place; it might have the form of a network. It would cen- 
tralize mentally but perhaps not physically. Quite possibly 
it might to a large extent be duplicated. It is its files and 
its conference rooms which would be the core of its being, 
the essential Encyclopedia. It would constitute the mate- 
rial beginning of a real World Brain. 


A World Book of Knowledge 


THEN FROM THIS CENTER OF RECEPTION AND ASSEMBLY 
would proceed what we may call the Standard Encyclope- 
dia, the primary distributing element, the row of volumes. 
This would become the common backbone as it were of 
general human knowledge. It might take the form of 
twenty or thirty or forty volumes and it would go to 
libraries, colleges, schools, institutions, newspaper offices, 
ministries and so on all over the world. It would be under- 
going continual revision. Its various volumes would be in 
process of replacement, more or less frequently according 
to the permanence or impermanence of their contents. 
And from this Standard Encyclopedia would be drawn a 
series of textbooks and shorter reference encyclopedias 
and encyclopedic dictionaries for individual and casual 
use. 

That crudely is the gist of what I am submitting to you. 
A double-faced organization, a perpetual digest and con- 
ference on the one hand and a system of publication and 
distribution on the other. It would be a clearing house for 
universities and research institutions; it would play the 
role of a cerebral cortex to these essential ganglia. On the 
one hand this organization should be in direct touch with 
all the original thought and research in the world; on the 
other it should extend its informing tentacles to every in- 
telligent individual in the community—the new world 
community. 

In that little world of the eighteenth century, what we 
may call the mind of the community scarcely extended 
below the gentlefolk, the clergy and the professions. There 
was no primary education for the common man at all. He 
did not even read. He was a mere toiler. It hardly mat- 
tered how little he knew—and the less he thought the bet- 
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A project of organizing the world’s thought 


ter for social order. 
But machinery abol- 
ishes mere toil alto- 
gether. The new 
world has to consist 
of a world commun- 
ity—say of 2000 mil- 
lion educated indi- 
viduals—and the in- 
fluence of the central 
encyclopedic organi- 
zation, informing, 
suggesting, directing, 
unifying, has to ex- 
tend to every rank of 
society and to every 
corner of the world. 
The new encyclope- 
dism is merely the 
central problem of 
world education. 


A New Intellectual 
Apparatus 
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Prruaps | sHOULD EXPLAIN THAT WHEN I SPEAK IN THIS CON- 
nection of universities, what I have in mind is primarily 
assemblies of learned men or men rehearsing their ripe 
scholarship or conducting original research with such 
advanced students and student helpers, as have been at- 
tracted by them and are sharing their fresh and inspiring 
thoughts and methods. This is a return to the original 
university idea. The original universities were gatherings 
of eager people who wanted to know—and who clustered 
round the teachers who did seem to know. They gathered 
about these teachers because that was the only way in 
which they could get their learning. I am talking of that 
sort of university. That is the primary form of a univer- 
sity. 

I am not talking here of the collegiate side of a contem- 
porary university, the superficial finishing school exercises 
of sportive young people mostly of the wealthier classes 
who don’t want to know—young people who mean very 
little and who have been sent to the university to make 
useful friendships and get pass-degrees that mean hardly 
anything at all. These mere finishing-school students are a 
modern addition, a transitory encumbrance of the halls of 
learning. I suppose that before long much of this under- 
graduate life will merge with the general upward exten- 
sion of educational facilities to all classes of the commun- 
ity. I assume that the tentacles of this Encyclopedia we are 
anticipating, with its comprehensive and orderly supply of 
knowledge, would intervene beneficially between the spe- 
cialized research and learning which is the living reality 
in the university and this really quite modern finishing- 
school side. 

The time is rapidly returning when men of outstanding 
mental quality will consent to teach only such students as 
show themselves capable of and willing to follow up their 
distinctive work. The mere graduating crowd with their 
games and their yells and so forth, will go back to the 
mere teaching institutions where they properly belong. 
But university organization is not now my subject. I am 
dealing with an essentially new organization—an addition 
to the intellectual apparatus of the world. The more im- 
portant thing now is to emphasize this need—a need the 
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world is likely to realize more and more acutely in the 
coming years—for such a concentration, which will as- 
semble, coordinate and distribute accumulated knowledge. 
It will link, supplement and no doubt modify profoundly, 
the universities, schools and other educational organi- 
zations we possess already but it will not in itself be a 
part of them. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that for the present it is 
desirable to leave this project of a World Encyclopedic 
organization vague—in all but its essential form and func- 
tion. It might prove disastrous to have it crystallize out 
prematurely. Such premature crystallization of a thing 
needed by the world can produce, we now realize, a rigid 
obstructive reality, just like enough to our actual require- 
ments to cripple every effort to replace it later by a more 
efficient organization. Explicit constitutions for social and 
political institutions are always dangerous things if these 
institutions are to live for any length of time. If a thing 
is really to live it should grow rather than be made. It 
should never be something cut and dried. It should be the 
survivor of a series of trials and fresh beginnings—and it 
should always be amenable to further amendment. 

So that while I believe that ultimately the knowledge 
systems of the world must be concentrated in this world 
brain, this permanent central encyclopedic organization 
with a local habitat and a world-wide range—just as I be- 
lieve that ultimately the advance of aviation must lead, 
however painfully and tortuously by way of World Air 
Control, to the political, economic and financial federation 
of the world—yet nevertheless I suggest that to begin 
with, the evocation of this World Encyclopedia may begin 
at divergent points and will be all the better for beginning 
at divergent points. 


Brains of the World, Unite! 


OF THE DEMAND FOR IT, AND OF THE READINESS FOR IT IN OUR 
world today, I have no sort of doubt. Ask the bookselling 
trade. Any books that give or even seem to give, any sort 
of conspectus of philosophy, of science, of general knowl- 
edge, have a sure abundant sale. We have the fullest en- 
couragement for bolder and more strenuous efforts in the 
same direction. People want this assembling of knowledge 
and ideas. Our modern community is mind-starved and 
mind-hungry. It is justifiably uneasy and suspicious of the 
quality of what it gets. The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed—at least they are not fed properly. They want 
to know. One of the next steps to take, it seems to me, is 
to concentrate this diffused demand, to set about the defi- 
nite organization of a sustained movement, of perhaps a 
special association or so, to bring a World Encyclopedia 
into being. And while on the one hand we have this 
world-wide receptivity to work upon, on the other hand 
we have among the men of science in particular a very 
full realization of the need for a more effective correlation 
of their work. It is not only that they cannot communicate 
their results to the world; they find great difficulty in 
communicating their results to one another. Among other 
collateral growths of the League of Nations is a certain 
Committee of Intellectual Cooperation which has now an 
official seat in Paris. Its existence shows that even as early 
as 1919, someone had realized the need for some such 
synthesis of mental activities as we are now discussing. 
But in timid, politic and scholarly hands the Committee 
of Intellectual Cooperation has so far achieved little more 
than a building, a secretary and a few salaries. The bare 
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idea of a World Encyclopedia in its present delicate state 
would give it heart failure. Still there it is, a sort of seed 
that has still to germinate, waiting for some vitalizing in- 
fluence to stir it to action and growth. And going on at 
present, among scientific workers, library workers, bibliog- 
raphers and so forth, there is a very considerable activity 
for an assembling and indexing of knowledge. 

An important World Congress of Documentation took 
place last August in Paris. I was there as an English dele- 
gate and I met representatives of forty countries—and my 
eyes were opened to the very considerable amount of such 
harvesting and storage that has already been done. From 
assembling to digesting is only a step—a considerable and 
difficult step but, nonetheless, an obvious step. 

In addition to these indexing activities there has recent- 
ly been a great deal of experimentation with the micro- 
film. It seems possible that in the near future, we shall 
have microscopic libraries of record, in which a photo- 
graph of every important book and document in the 
world will be stored away and made easily available for 
the inspection of the student. The British Museum Lib- 
rary is making microfilms of the 4000 books it possesses 
that were published before 1550 and parallel work is being 
done here in America. Cheap standardized projectors of- 
fer no difficulties. The bearing of this upon the material 
form of a World Encyclopedia is obvious. The general 
public has still to realize how much has been done in 
this field and how many competent and disinterested men 
and women are giving themselves to this task. The time 
is close at hand when any student, in any part of the 
world, will be able to sit with his projector in his own 
study at his or her convenience to examine any book, any 
document, in an exact replica. 

Concurrently with this movement towards documenta- 
tion, we may very possibly have a phase when publishers 
will be experimenting in the production of larger and bet- 
ter encyclopedias, all consciously or unconsciously at- 
tempting to realize the final world form. And satisfy a 
profitable demand. The book salesman from the days 
of Diderot onward has shown an extraordinary. knack 
for lowering the quality of this sort of enterprise, but I 
do not see why groups of publishers throughout the world 
should not presently help very considerably in the begin- 
ning of a permanent encyclopedic foundation. But such 
questions of ways and means of distribution belong to a 
later stage of this great intellectual development which 
lies ahead of us. I merely glance at them here. 

There are certain responses that I have observed crop 
up almost automatically in people’s minds when they are 
confronted with this project of a world-wide organization 
of all that is thought and known. They will say that an 
encyclopedia must always be tendentious and within cer- 
tain limits—but they are very wide limits—that must be 
true. A World Encyclopedia will have by its very nature 
to be what is called diberal. An Encyclopedia appealing to 
all mankind can admit no narrowing dogmas without at 
the same time admitting corrective criticism. It will have 


_to be guarded editorially and with the utmost jealousy 


against the incessant invasion of narrowing propaganda. 
It will have a general flavor of what many people will 
call skepticism. Myth, however venerated, it must treat as 
myth and not as a symbolical rendering of some higher 
truth or any such evasion. Visions and projects and 
theories it must distinguish from bed rock fact. It will 
necessarily press strongly against (Continued on page 64) 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


The Moujik Votes 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


SUPPOSE THAT SOMEWHERE AROUND 1907—oNLY THIRTY 
years ago—someone of hypertrophied imagination had 
asked you to fancy the unthinkable series of events which 
since then has become history ...a world war involving 
directly or indirectly virtually every people, yes, every per- 
son, on earth. Slaughter of millions and maiming of mil- 
lions more; destruction of incalculable wealth, disorganiza- 
tion of fundamental economic structures, demoralization 
of industry and commerce, dislodging of myriads of hon- 
est, industrious, well-meaning folk forever from footings 
of security. Incidentally overturning mighty thrones and 
seemingly well-established political systems; creating new 
fantastic despotisms. Leaving generally a train of conse- 
quences beyond human foresight to plague the future. In 
particular scattering to the four winds the vestiges of 
the political-ecclesiastical Russian Autocracy which for 
centuries had ruled with a fist of iron over one sixth of 
the earth’s land-surface; substituting for it a Socialist 
Republic of the Proletariat, the industrial workers and 
peasants, with massacre and expropriation of the thitherto 
ruling classes in a fashion and to an extent compared 
with which the French Revolution or any other previous 
uprising of the underdogs was a relatively tame affair. I 
don’t know what you would have said to this preposter- 
ous proposition; but I can hear myself snorting: 

“You're crazy. Set your imagination to work on some- 
thing within the realities. There couldn’t be any world 
war. Even one between any two of the major nations— 
under modern conditions it couldn’t last sixty days. And 
as for Russia, with its hundreds of millions of ignorant, 
utterly repressed Moujiks scarcely two steps out of slavery 
...why, it’s only two years since they mowed down 
Father Gapon’s harmless petitioners by hundreds in the 
square before the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg, after 
the debacle of the war with Japan and the assassination 
of von Plehve. Think up something sensible.” 

“Never mind. Even a chicken can suppose. Suppose 
you, now, just for fancy’s sake, that all these things hap- 
pened, that there actually were successful revolution in 
Russia and the setting up of just such a Socialist Republic 
as I have imagined.... How long would it be before that 
awakened nation could become something fit to live 
with in the world? Before it could make a real entity 
of itself, with the ground more or less solid under its 
feet?” 

“Well, if you must have it,” I imagine myself saying, 
“at the least of it, a century or two. It would take that 
long, and a genius for education combined with gigantic 
determination and impossible expense of organization, 
merely to teach those hundreds of millions of completely 
illiterate people simply to read and write—without which 
they could not in any real sense understand what it was 
all about; much less carry on the functions of intelligent 
citizenship in a republic. The mere extent of territory— 
from the Baltic to the Pacific; from the Black Sea to the 
Arctic; with hundreds of miles between communities, few 
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railroads and wretched means of communication of any 
other kind—creates obstacles practically insurmountable.” 
Etc., etc., as long as he would have let me go on. The 
thing was obvious—you couldn’t look far enough ahead 
to see a finish for Absolutism in Russia. All the condi- 
tions foretold the continuance of that status quo—in- 
definitely. 


Breaking the Silence of the Centuries 


WELL, NEVERTHELESS ALL THOSE IMPOSSIBLE THINGS DID 
happen. We know now that they were already not merely 
incubating but very near the hatching-out. In fact that 
massacre of the petitioners in the square before the Winter 
Palace sealed the doom of Nicholas II, the Romanoff 
dynasty, Tsarism and all its works and premises. This in- 
cident, coupled with revolt in the naval fleet, scared his 
government into permitting the election of the Duma 
and the erection of a nominal Constitution; but neither 
had any substantial reality. Virtual suppression of the 
fourth Duma under the military domination at the begin- 
ning of the World War, and the shrieking ineptitude and 
corruption of the management of Russia’s part in that 
war turned all decent Russians into radicals, and the 
frightful human sacrifice consequent upon both finished 
the business. The masses had had a taste—if only a sip— 
of self-government, had begun to realize their sleeping 
power. 

The rest is familiar; I have neither purpose nor 
space even to summarize what followed. Suddenly that 
mighty entity, the Russian people, arose and shook itself, 
and the earth still trembles with that shaking. The sup- 
posedly stupid, illiterate Moujik is dramatizing the an- 
swer to Edwin Markham’s question in The Man With 
the Hoe: 


O masters, lords and rulers of all lands, .. . 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 

After the silence of the centuries? 


IN THE PATTERN OF THE LONG FUTURE, IN THE PART OF IT 
woven during these past thirty years and still weaving 
this particular brief time sector, I am disposed myself to 
believe that history will reckon the most momentous con- 
tribution of our day to have been just that unbelievable, 
incredibly sudden awakening of the Russian people. And 
as symbol of it, the most significant single event the first 
general election by universal popular vote, which is under 
way as I write these words. It is difficult to envision the 
amazing fact that within that brief space of twenty years 
since the Bolshevik revolution of 1917, those millions of 
densely illiterate people have learned to read, literacy 
having increased during that period from 25 to 90 per- 
cent. Several of the United States of America cannot 
match that percentage of literates; nothing like that 
record of elementary education ever was made in the 
world before. The thing that it mainly proves is that peo- 
ple anywhere will respond to the opportunity for educa- 
tion if and when their rulers offer it in any genuine way 
or degree. 

On previous occasions in this department I have sum- 
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marized the new Constitution of Soviet Russia, under 
which this election is the first. Suffice it to say that the 
most extraordinary thing about it is its provision for 
universal suffrage, participation by every man and woman 
over eighteen years old (excepting convicts and lunatics 
medically certified as such), regardless not only of race, 
religion, social or economic class, place or length of resi- 
dence; but of political opinions or membership in the 
exclusively dominating Communist Party. Even the 
hitherto despised, persecuted and dispossessed Kulaks 
may vote. 

But there are, to be sure, “catches” and “strings”; 
plenty of what Theodore Roosevelt called “weasel words.” 
There can be no such thing as an opposition party, in- 
dispensable to democratic government. Only one party, the 
Communist, is tolerated. There is strict provision for sec- 
recy of the ballot; but at the last moment it was officially 
announced that the voter might legally sign his ballot! 
Still, there is a beginning; while in no way has the grip 
of the Communist Party been relaxed, there is nothing 
outwardly to prevent a known dissenter from being 
elected to the local or even the general legislative bodies 

. nothing, that is, except the unhealthiness of dissent in 
Russia. 

For months the whole nation has been agog with 
preparations and debate; first over the Constitution itself; 
latterly over nominations. Now they have voted—not 
merely in the cities and large towns but far out in the 
wastes and on the edges; even in the deep sub-arctic 
winter. Ballots and instructions were distributed in the 
remotest regions by airplane. One wonders how they 
managed, in a country desperately short of both paper 
and pencils. And whether the still only nominally literate 
masses of the people have been as flabbergasted as New 
York City was by its first experiment with the simple 
processes of proportional representation in the election 
of the new city council. If it took a month to count that 
vote—how with the one hundred million unfamiliar with 
any voting at all? 


The Persistence of Tsardom 


ONE MUST BE ATROPHIED OF BOTH IMAGINATION AND HUMAN 
sympathy to reflect without a thrill upon this spectacle 
of a vast people, still under the shadow of centuries of 
oppression and unspeakably corrupt misrule, in its first 
experiment with the universal franchise. All offsets and 
allowances made, all cynical skepticism exercised, all 
hatred of the underlying ideology of the class dictatorship 
and detestation for its brutal excesses undiminished— 
here is a thing the like of which never before took place 
under the sun. Of course, it is possible—likely if you will— 
that under this despotism the privilege may be nullified 
or even subsequently withdrawn altogether. Going 
through the forms of free choice of representatives does 
not guarantee democracy, or even honest government. 
In New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Denver, San Francisco (to name only a few notorious 
instances) we know what it is to have all the forms but 
be cheated of the spirit: as to nominations, controlled by 
party machines, to be confined to choice between a skunk 
and a polecat; as to election, to be ruled as before by a 
coalition of corrupt politics and crime. 

The privilege of voting, even on so stupendously uni- 
versal a scale, neither provides nor guarantees that per- 
sonal and community liberty without which forms of any 
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sort are futile. As John Stuart Mill said, “Whatever 
crushes individuality is despotism, by whatever name it 
may be called, and whether it professes to be enforcing 
the will of God or the injunctions of men.” The spirit of 
self-government, of real liberty, cannot function, or even 
exist, in any country, whatever its lip-service to freedom, 
whatever its splendor and exuberance of material sur- 
roundings and entertainment of the crowd; its dumb- 
show of elections and whatnot; in which, as in Germany, 
Italy and Russia—Russia as bad as any—the people live 
in fear and suspicion, looking furtively to right and left 
and behind for the crawling vermin, of spies, stool- 
pigeons, agents provocateurs; every individual knowing 
himself subject to administrative arrest, imprisonment, 
exile, execution, unexplained disappearance, without real 
process of law. 

Those conditions characterized Tsardom at its worst; 
in Soviet Russia they still prevail, and the fact must tem- 
per enthusiasm as one beholds the Russian people with 
their ballots. 


Solidarity by Choice, or Force? 


Ir Is INSINUATED THAT THE STALIN DICTATORSHIP, WITH OR 
without its tongue in its cheek, has deliberately relaxed 
its rigors and permitted to some extent the political re- 
habilitation of the hitherto politically voiceless, in behalf of 
national unity behind national defense. Very likely: there 
were no better way in that behalf. National solidarity of 
spirit is more than half an army. The Chinese have given, 
no matter what the outcome of the present Japanese in- 
vasion, an exhibit par excellence of what a people vir- 
tually unarmed will do in defense of a country which they 
love as their own. The Abyssinians afforded the like, in 
an object lesson to the Italians. Both Japan and Italy 
have “bought lawsuits” the settlement of which lies in the 
far future; by the time of which (I venture to opine) 
Japan will have become a minor province of China, and 
Italy glad to have written Abyssinia off long since as a 
total loss with no insurance, “one of crazy Mussolini’s 
profitless gambles.” As the old Scotch proverb pute it, 
“He maun hae a lang spoon wha would sup wi’ the 
Muckle De’il.” 

Just now the German and Italian dictatorships have 
taken a long, long, perilous chance in abolishing freedom 
and at the same time arming the very people whose lib- 
erty they have suppressed. Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini, 
and their satellites and would-be apes everywhere might 
have longer life, were they to take a leaf from the Stalin 
Book of Rules and Technique, and do something to make 
their people at least imagine themselves to have a share 
in their own life and education. The spirit of real patriot- 
ism cannot be maintained in the long run under repres- 
sion, or inspired by hot air from pompously strutting 
windbags, or through the throats of stuffed shirts of black, 
brown, or any other color. There was once a strutter called 
Napoleon Bonaparte... he appointed kings, in Spain and 
Italy... hordes of people followed him, cheering. Where 
is he now? 


ANOTHER THING—WHILE WE COGITATE ABOUT THESE MAT- 
ters. In respect of human liberty, Germany and Italy and 
Russia stand at about the same point in the road. It will 
need more than one machine-conducted “unanimous” 
election and a long time to tell whether on the whole they 
have begun at last to face in opposite directions. 
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Forecasts of Change 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


THE GOOD SOCIETY, by Walter Lippmann, Little, Brown. 402 pp. 
Price $3. : 


DIVIDED WE STAND, by Walter Prescott Webb. Farrar & Rinehart. 
239 pp. Price $2.50. 


THE FOLKLORE OF CAPITALISM, by Thurman W. Arnold. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 400 pp. Price $3. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


Ir ] WERE A CORPORATION | WOULD NOT THESE DAYS CLAIM 
that I was a person; and as a person I shall not pretend that 
I am a corporation, even for the praiseworthy purpose of 
reducing my income tax. I would fear not only the total 
extinction of my identity amid the vapors of the corporation- 
person metaphysics, but also that any corporation is pretty 
soon going to find itself saddled with a lot of social duties 
in return for its social privileges. This conclusion results 
from an endeavor to discover the points of agreement in 
these admirable and exciting books on economic change. 
People find a quarrel so pleasurable that they delight when 
the doctors disagree; but surely their agreements offer more 
light and leading than their disputes. These critics agree on 
two principal points: that the corporation with the privileges 
of a person may be a kind of Devil; and that we are in a 
confused period of cultural lag wherein the creation of new 
social ideas (or a mythology, as Mr. Arnold says) has not 
kept pace with the progress of organic living. 

Walter Lippmann, who is indisposed to grant the coer- 
cive power of the machine on social forms because this is a 
major premise of the collectivism that he attacks, declares 
that the modern concentration of control arose not from the 
mechanization of industry, but from the grant by the state 
of a very special privilege—to incorporate with limited lia- 
bility and perpetual succession. So important was this device 
to industry that he suggests we should speak not of the 
capitalist system but of the corporate system. Its evils he 
admits, but he denies that the remedy is a further concen- 
tration of power in a superstate. The very technological 
advance that collectivists seek is likely to be hindered by the 
inflexible and self-preserving nature of big units. The giant 
unit of an authoritarian state will not foster technological 
invention. 

This is only one of the brilliant and manifold themes of 
his thinking, a thinking rich in intellectual energy and in- 
spired by an ideal that begins in an humble seeking and 
ends with a noble affirmation that respect for the inviolable 
personality of men is the true foundation of any Good 
Society. Liberty under a common law that free citizens frame 
and accept is the end to be sought, and that is denied by any 
collectivist plan that would demean men into cogs and cells. 
He is full of compassion for the present sufferings of men, but 
as a philosopher of values he believes we must endure the 
necessary sacrifices to preserve the spiritual essence in man. 
This is a noble view, but one that will be disregarded, I 
suspect, by dissenters eager to meet urgent needs with at 
least experimental modes of control. 

The principal thesis (which is all we can cover here) 
runs thus: Men cannot plan social progress because its organ- 
ization is too elaborate for human direction. They lack the 
wisdom even when they can seize the power. The planned 
economy cannot solve the basic problem of the division of 
labor—to decide at what jobs men shall labor, and what 
goods they shall be able to consume. The division of labor 
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by specialization was, Lippmann believes, the most revolu- 
tionary experience in recorded history. That revolution be- 
gan generations back, and is not finished; men will not give 
up this incomparably efficient mode of providing for their 
needs. But we have not adjusted ourselves to the conse- 
quences of specialization and economic interdependence with 
the whole series of disconcerting paradoxes that are the roots 
of our present confusion, frustration, insecurity. Here is the 
cultural lag. 

The sole effective regulator of labor is the free market and 
prices; they coordinate the varieties of human ability and 
human preferences. But since present markets are often ruth- 
less the collectivist wants to substitute a planned division of 
labor while the liberal seeks to perfect and civilize the market. 
For this he would return to the democratic method of a com- 
mon law which defines reciprocal rights and duties in courts. 
And there, if you please, seems to be precisely where we in 
the United States are today, seeking to define reciprocal 
rights and duties of all kinds of associations by law. 


Proresson WaLTER WEBB OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS DE- 
clares with both emphasis and evidence that northern cor- 
porations with feudal powers exploit the South (and West) 
by exerting all their rights without assuming any reciprocal 
duties. He traces the assertion by corporations of their im- 
munities as “persons” through the interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The North has the money and 
power, and has been aided by pensions, tariffs and patents. 
The South has no tariff protection, and no frontier such as 
once offered escape; its duty is to pay tribute. The revival of 
this North-South alignment, the old agrarian issue, is, I 
suspect, a device of dramatization, for Professor Webb is too 
well informed not to know that northern dividends reach 
some southern stockholders, and that if corporations exact 
tribute in the South, they do so elsewhere. 

The book is full of bite and picturesque detail, particu- 
larly in the story of how chains and corporations function 
in actual neighborhoods, in the analogy drawn between 
feudalism and corporations, and in the ironic proposal to 
recognize the real forces by drawing a constitution for a 
government by corporations, giving them tax powers and 
the control of diplomatic relations. The way out is not col- 
lectivism, says Professor Webb, but a party of the South and 
West to represent the farmers and cooperate with labor in 
the North. Corporations should be controlled under federal 
charters, and the part of the Fourteenth Amendment that 
has led to the definition of corporations as persons, amended. 
Control of both money and machines should be decentralized. 
The good neighbor rule should be applied at home. This 
book is a fiery report from the southern sector of what seems 
to be a general line of battle against one of Mr. Lippmann’s 
“disconcerting paradoxes.” 


Mr. ARNOLD, IN HIS ACUTE STUDY OF OUR ECONOMIC FOLKLORE, 
naturally dwells upon the personification of corporations. It 
was a myth that arose because we transferred the concept of 
an individual making money out of private property to 
organizations that also made money, and so needed the same 
rights. They were a queer new kind of “rugged individuals” 
and they created a set of rituals and ceremonies, with the 
help of a priesthood of lawyers and economists, that made 
us think we were dealing with men and not organizations. 
One of these rituals was the attack on bigness through anti- 
trust laws that never actually broke up trusts because bigness 
was essential to our technological system of mass production. 
This conflict of purpose and practice is one main theme of 
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Arnold’s book. He believes that when an insistent social 
demand conflicts with a deeply felt ideal we preserve the 
ideal in ceremony and literature while we let some sub rosa 
and non-respectable organization fulfill the practical need. 
Our handling of prohibition by bootlegging is an example. 

One ritual discussed is that of raising a corporation from 
the dead by the complicated mystery of “reorganization” 
which is “buttered with learning and frosted with dis- 
tinguished names.” It consists of a metaphysical discussion of 
debtor-creditor concepts under which a practical solution is 
reached by horse-trading. The discussion of how the pruning 
of debts to investors (as in the case of foreign bonds) con- 
stitutes a kind of benevolent private taxation that we seem 
to approve while regarding public taxes as malevolent, will 
delight Professor Webb. 

The corporation is but one of Mr. Arnold’s texts for a 
wide-ranging critique of the cultural lag in our modes of 
thought on law and government. He agrees that corpora- 
tions have been inevitable and useful. But he insists that here 
as elsewhere we are using an ancient language that is not 
realistic for modern organizations; and have created an im- 
posing structure of learning that pretends to be the science 
of law and economics when what we need is a science 
about the going organizations in actual situations. He sets 
up, therefore, certain bases for an observer of government, 
and concludes with a set of twenty-four “principles of politi- 
cal dynamics” by which we may hope to resolve the con- 
tradictions between the principles and the practices of or- 
ganizations. 

This is a profoundly useful book, and revolutionary in the 
sense that it seeks to break up obsolescent patterns of thought 
that obstruct change. It is a report on the mental climate of 
a season of transition, but not a weather forecast—except that 
Mr. Arnold expects “strong and shifting winds” that will 
blow away a lot of fog. It is rich in sub-acid humor and 
ironic challenge because any study of human paradoxes must 
be funny. But if you come to laugh, you will remain to think 
—to think about your own thinking. 

The lesson of these books, on corporations at least, is that 
they must not be dismantled but used. How they are to be 
used is precisely one of those problems for which Mr. Lipp- 
mann recommends “the adjudication of reciprocal rights and 
duties under a common law.” They will probably have fewer 
rights as persons, and more duties to persons. The common 
law that will define their status will arise from changed 
concepts for which Mr. Arnold is breaking the ground. We 
need not fear a change of heart or a change of mind, nor 
can we escape them, for the forces that will create new 
patterns are already at work. There is a reasonable hope 
that experiment within a democracy can resolve confusion 
and end conflict. 


Eugene Lyons’ Retreat from Moscow 


ASSIGNMENT IN UTOPIA, by Eugene Lyons. Harcourt Brace. 658 pp. 

Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
INDICTMENTS OF POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES AND SYSTEMS HAVE TO BE 
weighed according to their authors. It matters little if a known 
Communist criticizes American democracy; or if a known 
Fascist passes his opinion on Soviet Russia. But here is one 
who went out as a young, radical Marxian, and who comes 
back, after six years in the promised land of Marxism, with 
six hundred and forty-eight accusing pages. Eugene Lyons, 
born and brought up on New York’s East Side, had absorbed 
the radical views of his environment at an early age. Hatred 
of social injustice and an unusual intelligence made him 
one of the outstanding writers of Leftist opinion. And when 
United Press in 1928 sent him as chief UP-correspondent to 
Moscow, he went there with a preconceived admiration. 

In this book Mr. Lyons tells how it occurred to him 
that he had been assigned to a reporter’s job in Utopia. In 
a brilliant narrative, full of life and everyday adventure, he 
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tells the story of his six years—years which brought him 
close to the dead and living leaders of Soviet Russia, to the 
masses in the city and in the country. He does not deal with 
the communist ideology; for an ideology whose highly ethi- 
cal standards are not even denied by its more intelligent 
enemies does not reveal itself in its abstract, biblical form. 
A detached and academic discussion would be possible if a 
merely spiritual force were the subject. Since that spiritual 
force has manifested itself in the flesh, earthly values have 
to be taken into consideration. This is why Mr. Lyons states 
that the Russian experience has been for him less a disil- 
lusionment than a rededication. “In the knowledge of the 
Russian experiment I am able once more to affirm without 
shame the value of such things as justice, humaneness, truth, 
liberty, intellectual integrity and human dignity.” 

One of the finest passages of the book is the analysis of 
the Russian peasant whose “rebelliousness” is denied by 
Mr. Lyons. “Rebellion can be dealt with by a powerful gov- 
ernment. How deal with an animal-like indifference, a weari- 
ness of the spirit and body so profound that even the pros- 
pect of death by starvation could not stir them into activity?” 
Thus it comes down to the “unanswerable Asiatic arguments: 
silence and inactivity and prostrate hopelessness,” which have 
to be grasped before the phenomenon, Russia, can be under- 
stood and interpreted. In the midst of indescribable human 
suffering and “collective sadism,” Mr. Lyons remembers a 
quotation from Dostoievsky—Ivan Karamazov asking his 
brother Alyosha: “Imagine that you are creating a fabric of 
human destiny with the object of making men happy in the 
end, but it was essential and inevitable to torture to death 
only one tiny creature and to found that edifice on its un- 
avenged tears, would you consent to be the architect?”— 
“No, I wouldn’t consent,” said Alyosha softly. 

This book tells a dramatic story. But not so much the 
story itself as the sincerity and the personality of the author 
make it one of the most important documents of our time. 
New York Ernest O. Hauser 


Eleanor Roosevelt’s Story 


THIS IS MY STORY, by Eleanor Roosevelt. Harpers. 365 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Exveanor Roosrvett’s Tuts Is My Story MIGHT VERY WELL 

be called, “An Escape from Regimentation.” It is an honest, 

straightforward and a bit pathetic chronicle of the pain and 

bewilderment that honest-minded youth must suffer under 

autocratic leadership. 

Here was a sober little girl born with a large, very large, 
sense of duty and a deep craving for affection. Her natural 
sources of affection were cut off early by the death of father 
and mother. She fell into the hands of a devoted grand- 
mother determined to make her correct according to the 
rules set by her class. 

Whatever seeds of revolt were in the child lay dormant 
through youth, girlhood, wifehood and young motherhood. 
Always she did to the full what the leaders of her class and 
her family demanded. The nearest to revolt she comes under 
this prescribed system is when she says of herself she shut 
up like a clam. She speaks reproachfully of this habit, but 
one is thankful for even this silent protest against always 
doing what “they” expected of her. 

If her life was prescribed it was full. Her associates were 
everywhere of the élite. Her husband’s career provided ex- 
citing situations and relations which she took with full seri- 
ousness. She became a fine example of what her class may 
produce in the way of a useful woman. And then life took 
her in hand, broke down class rule, forced her on her own, 
set her to working out an independent system where she 
must do her own deciding, act on her own judgments. 

Generally speaking life is a pretty hard schoolmaster, but 
accepted as Eleanor Roosevelt accepted it with a highly devel- 
oped sense of duty, a large experience in doing what was 
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demanded whether you liked it or not, you get results. When 
a pupil does not respond it is because the soul and mind have 
become too hide-bound under regimentation. Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s had not. 

This book then is a story of a woman’s escape from the 
rule of others, the achievement of freedom. It is a brave, 
frank story, but a sequel should follow—the story of what 
she has done with the freedom which life thrust upon her. 
New York Ipa M. Tarsecy 


Another Merry-Go-Round? 


ROOSEVELT—AND THEN? By Stanley High. Harpers. 326 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Most OF THE FORMER ADVISERS OF PresipENT ROOSEVELT HAVE 
turned critics. Stanley High chooses to remain the objective 
analyst, and in a book compounded of opinion, chronicle 
and gossip is as impartial as he is informative. He writes 
largely for the uninitiated in politics, drawing conclusions 
from recent history and from facts about the New Deal that, 
with some exceptions, are common knowledge. Some of his 
opinions do not convince because the book was written be- 
fore the most recent shift in the President’s tactics, and when 
no business emergency was obvious. 

The author’s aims were to enumerate and explain the 
several national political forces which, set in motion by the 
New Deal, are to affect profoundly the future of this country; 
second, to reveal certain personalities who have influenced 
tactics and policies of the administration, and finally, to guess 
what the political future holds for Congress and the Presi- 
dency. To do all this impartially and in engaging prose is a 
feat in which the author succeeds by reason of cautious phras- 
ing and discreet use of his observations at the capital. Neces- 
sarily, he deals in numerous ifs and buts and his opinions 
rarely astonish. An exception is an astute discussion of the 
“neo-New Dealers” led by Maury Maverick. Conservatives 
will be disturbed more by what the book implies than by 
what Stanley High believes. 

Knowing the President as unreflective, working best on 
concrete problems, the author believes that Mr. Roosevelt is 
aware that his next major political job is not legislative, but 
punitive; that he hopes to free the Democratic party from 
dependence on the South; that he “abhors the idea of re- 
tirement”; that his policy of delay in many matters is a 
gamble; that he proposes to continue to be his own legisla- 
ture; that the New Deal is self-perpetuating, though old-line 
Democrats think they can safely dismantle it; that Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, if it withholds its own ticket in 1940, 
will yet be able to embarrass both major parties, and that “the 
dispossessed, the workers, farmers, white collar liberals, have 
only begun to fight.” 
New York CriayTon HoacLanp 
On Two Battlefronts 


PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT IN CENTRAL EUROPE, by M. W. 
Fodor. Houghton Mifflin. 317 pp. Price $3.50. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVING, by Lin Yutang. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
459 pp. Price $3. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


Tue AntrCommunist Pact BETWEEN GERMANY, ITALY AND 
Japan has created a world-wide triangle encircling not only 
the Soviet Union, but the whole of Central Europe and China, 
and is preparing this immense territory for the expansionist 
tendencies of the three “anticommunist” powers. (It is a 
pity that pact did not exist in 1935, otherwise Italy would have 
certainly discovered “communist influences” in Ethiopia.) At 
present the battle rages in China where Japan is as eager 
to stamp out the “communist menace” as to convert China 
into a second Korea, and in Central Europe Hitler’s govern- 
ment is preparing with greater or lesser skill the stage for 
a crusade against “communism,” to establish German con- 
trol from the North Sea to the Black Sea and the Aegean 
Sea. Central Europe and the Far East are today the leading 
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danger spots on the map of the earth. The main issues in- 
volved are clear and simple, but the conditions under which 
the struggle is going on are complex and in their details un- 
known and frequently unintelligible to the average Ameri- 
can. Two recent books will be found most helpful in arriving 
at a better understanding of the problems of Central Europe 
and of China. 

Mr. Fodor is an experienced journalist, born in the Habs- 
burg Empire, with an intimate knowledge of its peoples 
and their aspirations, and who, having lived for many years 
in England, is entirely familiar with the Western world and 
therefore an excellent interpreter of Central Europe to the 
English speaking nations. His book offers a well informed 
narrative and, at least in most parts, a sound interpretation. 
He is mostly concerned with the political conditions, but at 
the same time draws a number of highly illuminating per- 
sonal character sketches of the statesmen involved in the 
struggles of and for Central Europe. 

Dr. Lin’s book is entirely different in its approach. His 
former book on his country and his people has become a 
classic, and the present book supplements it in setting forth 
what may be called the traditional Chinese philosophy of 
life. It is a delightful book, and in a more profound sense 
even a political book, because it goes far to explain the 
intellectual and social background of Chinese life and Chi- 
nese history, and of the forces in conflict at present in China. 
Probably Dr. Lin’s view, although undoubtedly deeply Chi- 
nese, will strike some readers as only half the truth about 
China. It may be that in the great conflict today a new China 
will be born, and perhaps must be born, if China wishes to 
survive as a nation. But all of us will agree with some of Dr. 
Lin’s concluding words which are as applicable to Central 
Europe as to the Far East: “Only an insane type of mind 
can erect the state into a god and make of it a fetish to 
swallow up the individual’s right of thinking, feeling and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Let us share, in Central Europe as 
well as in China, his assurance “that eventually we shall be 
able to live peaceably because we shall have learned to think 
reasonably.” 


Smith College Hans Koun 


What Science Is Doing to Us 
THE ADVANCING FRONT OF SCIENCE, by George W. Gray. Whit- 
tlesey. 1937. 364 pp. Price $3. 
ASPECTS OF SCIENCE, by Tobias Dantzig. Macmillan. 285 pp. Price $3. 
EVERYDAY SCIENCE, by A. W. Haslett. Knopf. 305 pp. Price $2.75. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Mr. Hastert, A BriTIsH JOURNALIST, TELLS THE LAYMAN VERY 
interestingly what the application of scientific discoveries and 
ideas have been doing to our daily life. Science here acquires 
a hard and bright reality in terms of man’s age-long struggle 
with Nature. This dramatizes the gains in power for which 
we have learned to praise science. Mr. Haslett, following 
reverently the spirit of science, finds himself asking a multi- 
tude of new questions for every old one answered. Unlike 
the scientists, however, he raises irrelevant questions. For 
example, what will happen after scientific discoveries develop 
new industries and give new employment, and go on to the 
saving of production costs—and so to “the ejection of workers 
onto the unemployment register.” Or, what use is it to 
develop inventions only to have them stifled? Or, are the 
efforts of research directed into the most useful, or merely 
the most profitable, channels? It is of course unfair to ask 
such questions of the scientist, who loves his freedom, and 
properly refuses to mix in politics or in economics. But the 
scientist is unaware that the freedom which he enjoys is 
illusory and vicarious—that it is in fact his employer’s free- 
dom from “interference by government.” Mr. Haslett is at 
any rate uncomfortable, for he sees that tremendous power 
for the sake of which we are urged to support research con- 
trolled by men whose sole criteria of value are those of the 
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balance sheet—something shocking to the scientists, perhaps, 
but calamitous to others. 

Mr. Gray, an American journalist, says nothing about 
Diesel engines or new ways of manufacturing houses: he 
deals with atoms, the origin of life, cosmic rays, and the 
ways of the laboratory. This he does with charm and with 
genuine sympathy for both the layman who wonders and the 
scientist who—also wonders. It is a fascinating story of what 
has happened during the past ten years to alter our vision 
of the universe, and, of course, to add further to our power. 
Mr. Gray feels it imperative to interpret the “purposes, 
methods and results of science in such wise that this great- 
est adventure of the human spirit” may be understood of all 
people. He sets himself to this task effectively and makes the 
reader feel that it is feasible as well as necessary for him to 
understand the scientist. On the other hand, he is more out- 
spoken as to the social bearings and obligations of science. He 
does not blame the scientist for the fact that science is 
“mightily prostituted to dark purposes”; but he does insist 
that it is quite as urgent for the scientist to understand the 
social and economic and moral world in which he lives, and 
for the manipulation of which he supplies the power, as it is 
for the layman to value what the scientist is doing. 

Dr. Dantzig, professor of mathematics at the University 
of Maryland, deals also with a very common problem, that 
of everybody’s need to “reconcile his fortuitous, ephemeral 
life with the will to permanence and certainty.” This is 
“popular” science only in being a direct and non-technical 
speculation on the nature of the world and of our mental 
grasp of it; and in considering in terms that are generally 
comprehensible the fundamental conceptions of science— 
cause and effect, the order in the universe, space and time, 
matter and motion. These concepts are not the mysterious 
prerogatives of specialists and scholars, but the inescapable 
ideas that all mankind shares. There is of course a religious 
phase to these speculations as well as a social or ethical one; 
but the author, having abandoned the absolute, is so tolerant 
and genial that it is good fun to accompany him on his 
explorations. 

Such excellent books in science addressed to the layman 
must increasingly help to stem the flood of demoralizing 
propaganda and advertising. 
New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 
Why Unions? 

WHEN LABOR ORGANIZES, by Robert R. R. Brooks. Yale University 

Press. 361 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THERE IS MUCH WRITTEN THESE DAYS ABOUT LABOR AND LABOR 
organizations. Much of it is by friends who do not always 
know what it’s all about. Much more is written by well 
paid publicists and propagandists whose object is to misin- 
form and mislead public opinion. This welter of misunder- 
standing and misinformation causes me to approach every 
new book on labor with some distrust. 

I took up Robert R. R. Brooks’ When Labor Organizes 
with a skepticism that must give way to praise. This is a 
down to the minute treatment of a public problem that rates 
number one in complexity and importance. The book is as 
fresh, accurate and readable as good journalism, and that is 
as much praise as any top job can command. Dr. Brooks 
not only knows the historical facts and circumstances that 
gave birth to labor organizations, but he understands them. 
He has made a comprehensive study of the development, 
philosophy and leadership of the great trade union and in- 
dustrial union organizations that are now struggling with 
industrial management for recognition, and struggling with 
each other for supremacy in the process of establishing in 
American industry a collective bargaining basis for indus- 
trial relations. He sees that organized labor’s chief problem 
has been and is to keep its forms, techniques, practices and 
policies adjusted to rapidly changing. processes of industrial 
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production and distribution. The struggle between the CIO 
and the AF of L originates in this problem of adjustment. 

The hostility of large sections of industrial management 
to any form of independent union is a mixture of tradition, 
prejudice, emotion and the arrogance of ownership. “No one 
can tell me how to run my business” is the philosophy, if 
there is one. It is as old as private ownership and the tradi- 
tional authority of the master over his slave and the employer 
over his hired labor. That this idea is inconsistent with an 
economic responsibility to the public, and also with the legal 
concept that one cannot so use his property as to injure the 
public, has not yet changed the attitude of present day man- 
agement. 

Probably the most important thing Dr. Brooks finds in 
these collisions of economic and social forces is that the self- 
interest of labor leads to peace, order and the maximum pos- 
sible production and distribution of goods. In this labor will 
find the fullest opportunity for employment under con- 
stantly improving living standards. Shortening hours of work, 
for example, tends to eliminate high cost production and to 
concentrate production in the most efficient plants. Manage- 
ment too frequently misconceives its interest to be in limiting 
production. This it frequently does by failure to keep prices 
down to a sound economic relation to production costs as 
production costs are decreased. Present day management, 
with very few exceptions, adheres to a policy of high prices 
and the maximum of profit within the shortest possible 
period of time. Very surely this is cutting the tap roots of 
private ownership and discrediting its responsibility. 

Mr. Brooks knows the potentialities and limitations of 
labor organization, and of industrial management. Labor and 
non-labor groups, including stockholders, should read his 
book. 
New York 


The Wandering Jews 


A SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF THE JEWS. In 3 vol- 
umes, By Salo Wittmayer Baron. Columbia University Press. Volumes 
1 & 2, $3.75 each. Volume 3, $4. Volumes sold separately postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


Mere D. Vincent 


THE THEME OF THIS TWO-VOLUME, 839-PAGE TREATISE, AMPLI- 
fied by a volume given to notes, bibliography and index, is 
“Judaism’s  self-rejuvenating historical dynamism.” This 
theme, clearly enunciated in the opening pages and traced 
through the historical vicissitudes of what has become per- 
haps the most dispersed group of mankind, leads to the au- 
thor’s conclusion, in the form of an epilogue and an apologia 
for the point of view he brings to the contemporary situation 
and problems of Jewry. Throughout the work the emphasis 
is upon Judaism as an “historical religion, in permanent con- 
trast to all natural religions,’ implying “not mastery over 
nature, but independence of it,” and relying for the achieve- 
ment of its historic goal upon variants of the messianic 
ideal. 

The corollaries of such a religion, as Professor Baron 
points out, are its monotheism, its insistence upon humani- 
tarianism and upon ethic rather than esthetic, and upon the 
cultural and “ethnic” nature of its tradition, in default of 
the local, the visually symbolic and the territorial. At the 
same time, by contrast with Christianity, Judaism has been 
characterized as “this-worldly” rather than other-worldly. 

With a scholarship manifest in the references to the litera- 
ture in many languages on related subjects, Professor Baron 
traces the development of Judaism from the origins of Israel 
through the destructions of the Temple, the conflicts with 
Hellenism, early Christianity and other groupings, the dis- 
persions through Europe in the Middle Ages, the develop- 
ment of the insulated ghetto culture and the entrance upon 
the problems of the contemporary world through “Enlight- 
enment” and “Emancipation.” The treatment, while com- 
prehensive, presupposes on the part of the reader a familiarity 
with the detailed chronology and biographies which Professor 


Baron, in the limitation of space, cannot give. Moreover, the 
technical nature of some of his discussion, the arrangement 
of it by subject, resulting in references backward and for- 
ward in the dimension of history, also make it suitable to the 
adept rather than to the novice. 

Particularly interesting is Professor Baron’s treatment of 
the status of Jews during the Middle Ages. Repudiating the 
“Lachrymose Conception of Jewish History,” he discusses the 
privileged and special status of many Jewish communities. 

In the comparatively extended sections’ of his work de- 
voted to emancipation and nationalism, Professor Baron 
provocatively and searchingly discusses those contemporary 
tendencies which have complicated Jewish problems both 
with reference to their environment and reciprocally in their 
own political and doctrinal groupings. He is none too sym- 
pathetic, it is clear, with the Reform movement which tended 
to merge Judaism in a general liberalism with the liberal 
wings of Christianity. “Can a really and deeply religious per- 
son,” he asks, “believe in the relativity of truth and the per- 
fect equality of all creeds not only before the law—which 
kind of equality is absolutely indispensable for peace among 
men—but also before God?” 

Whatever one may feel about the place Professor Baron 
assigns to Jewish nationalism, the continuance of Jewish 
“historic monotheism,” the restoration or revivifying of cere- 
monial, he has written a challenging and scholarly work 
whose volume of references alone will be of inestimable 
value to the student, and whose discussions should furnish 
the point of departure for many fruitful and informative 
studies to the need for which he repeatedly calls attention. 
New York HERBERT J. SELIGMANN 


Meals and the Man 
MAN, BREAD AND DESTINY, by C. C. and S. M. Furnas. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. 364 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK, THE BACKGROUNDS OF ITS AUTHORS, 
and the dedication to their “respective fathers who might still 
be alive if nutritional knowledge had been complete during 
their lifetimes,” raise an expectation of scientific attitude and 
serious spirit of service which the pages do not sustain. For 
instead of devoting their abilities to a careful account of the 
influence of food supply upon history and the present-day 
social significance of the newer knowledge of nutrition, the 
authors seem in some way to have been betrayed or per- 
suaded into an undue straining for liveliness with resultant 
sacrifice of scientific accuracy. A great part of the book is 
given to what its jacket-flap calls “anecdotes and hair-raising 
dietary ‘believe-it-or-nots’.” The kernel of thought which one 
may with some difficulty winnow out of the chaff is that our 
ancestors have evolved through the adoption of a “true 
omnivorousness,” that of late there has been too much 
“refinement” of our food supplies and eating habits, and that 
we would do better to take each article of food in more 
nearly its natural state and “eat all of it, or nearly all.” One 
would rather see this thought presented and discussed in a 
more responsible spirit. 


Columbia University H. C. SHERMAN 


EAST AND WEST, edited by Basil Mathews. Association Press. 206 pp. 
Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
TEN AUTHORS, EACH AN AUTHORITY IN HIS FIELD, CONTRIBUTE 
to this symposium, prepared for the meeting of the World’s 
Alliance of YMCA’s in India this winter. The sub-title, Con- 
flict or Cooperation” is answered here with emphasis on fun- 
damental communities of interest. These pages give evidence 
of a serious quest for mutual understanding. Realization that 
the peoples of the modern world confront each other without 
intervening natural barriers still comes as a shock even to 
earnest liberals who are unable to dissociate the values which 
they cherish most from the national and racial setting in 
which they have inherited them. B.L. 
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THE WORKERS SAY “YES—AND MORE” 


(Continued from page 39) 


of its green vouchers. H.S.A. contributors are organized by 
groups in London shops and factories. An active H.S.A. 
sports league promotes bowls tournaments, darts contests, 
swimming, football, cycling, and Sunday rambles over the 
countryside. : 

Another important scheme is the deservedly famous Penny 
in the Pound Fund of Liverpool. Over 300,000 workers in 
a community of about one million contribute one penny per 
week for each pound of their wages, and are entitled to— 


(a) free maintenance as hospital in-patients; 

(b) free hospital out-patient services; 

(c) free maintenance in a convalescent home; 

(d) free nursing in the home by district nurses upon recom- 
mendation of the family doctor; and other services. 


The contributory schemes are, in effect, a supplementary 
health insurance medical service, on a voluntary basis, by 
means of which consultants, special laboratory and other diag- 
nostic aids, and if necessary, full hospital care are secured. 
The following case history shows how the compulsory and 
voluntary services dovetail: 


Jones is a young chap whose Approved Society is the An- 
cient Order of Foresters which he says is one of the best. 
His father and two sisters are also insured persons, but two 
younger children in the family are not insured under N.H.I. 
All members of the family have the same doctor who is, 
therefore, the panel doctor for the insured members and the 
private or family doctor for the others. The entire family is 
protected also by membership in the Hospital Saving Asso- 
ciation. 

Like other insured persons, Jones goes to his panel doctor 
whenever he is ill and is entitled to the usual benefits under 
N.H.I. Once when he broke his arm, however, his panel 
doctor sent him to Guy’s Hospital to be under the care of a 
bone specialist. The H.S.A. paid all of his hospital expenses 
including the special splint which was required. At the same 
time, he drew the usual sickness benefit under N.H.I. Jones 


told us that where he works “all of the fellows belong to 
the HI.S.Ay 


How simple it seems! And how simple it really is for the 
British worker who is able to supplement his compulsory 
health insurance with such voluntary arrangements for hos- 
pital and specialist services at a total cost to himself of about 
16 cents a week. But there are those who cannot afford even 
so small an extra contribution from their wages and there 
are others who have not the foresight to do so. For these and 
other reasons, there are many who believe that all of these 
special services should be incorporated into the scheme of 
health insurance benefits, putting them all on a universal, 
compulsory, contributory basis. In any event, the fact that 
sO many wage earners do participate in these voluntary 
schemes shows their recognition of the limitations of the 
present insurance medical service and their sense of a need 
for the protection of a fuller range of medical benefits. 


The Cash Benefits of N.H.I. 


BuT THE MEDICAL SERVICES RENDERED MAKE UP ONLY HALF 
the picture of National Health Insurance as it confronts 
British wage earners. As brought out in our first article, Ap- 
proved Societies enter in as the “insurance carriers” in ad- 
ministering the cash benefits for sickness, disablement, ma- 
ternity and the additional benefits which prosperous societies 
afford. Here things are not so simple nor so convincing. 
Why they are there was put to me by one of our first in- 
formants—who had just been made a governor of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The Spectator had hailed him as 
“in touch with all phases of social work and industrial con- 
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ditions as warden of Toynbee Hall,” and “as J. J. Mallon in 
touch with leading personalities in every walk of life from 


archbishops to their antithesis (whatever that may be)!” 
Said Mr. Mallon: 


“When Lloyd George formulated his bill he was confronted 
with certain vested interests. The old trade union Friendly 
Societies were powerful and had large insurance reserves. 
It was the part of wisdom to draw upon their experience in 
administering voluntary health insurance. But the large profit- 
making industrial insurance companies had their interests as 
well, and could not be discriminated against. They ‘virtually 
blackmailed’ Lloyd George, in threatening to have their can- 
vassers, who were in constant touch with the working peo- 
ple, agitate against the bill. Lloyd George was thus forced 
to compromise and to admit the industrial insurance com- 
panies into the scheme. Then and since,” he said, “this has 
proved very regrettable.” 


At the present time there are several hundred Approved 
Societies, some of them with many branches. Each society is 
a “self-contained financial unit,” says a Ministry of Health 
leaflet, “and the members stand to gain or lose by the sick- 
ness experience and standard of administration of their own 
society.” Their funds are well protected both by individual 
and central contingency funds. Actuarial valuations are 
made every five years under direction of the Ministry of 
Health. Societies pay the same scale of statutory benefits under 
National Health Insurance. The additional benefits anyone 
can pay varies from society to society. It is the size of the 
surplus as determined at each quinquennial , valuation that 
determines what additional benefits a given society can offer 
its members. 

The statutory cash benefits include sickness benefit paid 
during an acute illness or for a maximum of 26 weeks, dis- 
ablement benefit paid during an illness lasting beyond 26 
weeks, and maternity benefit paid when the wife of an in- 
sured person has a baby and to the woman herself if she is 
insured. 

English wage earners thus have a double economic 
advantage under health insurance: they are not only freed 
from the costs of medical care in an unexpected illness, but 
they also have a modest money income which partly, at least, 
makes up for wages lost because of sickness. Said one, “It 
provides the home with some little means for to keep the 
household during illness.” Said another, “The small weekly 
contribution isn’t missed, and it takes away the fear of having 
a long illness and out of work and no money coming in.” 


And a third z 


“It lives up to its name by being called National Health. 
The whole country benefits by it. Our family has been very 
fortunate in being a rather healthy one, but many other peo- 
ple who have some complaint that is either incurable or 
prolonged, they would be nowhere without it. They could 
never afford to pay a bill every time they had to see a doctor. 
So I willingly pay my share towards the country’s National 
Health.” 


Security, if it means anything, implies freedom from worry, 
anxiety, or care, and the stories told us by English wage 
earners left no doubt in our minds that health insurance has 
made a contribution to their security and that of their 
families. 

Additional benefits paid for by surplus funds and avail- 
able to members of most Approved Societies are both popu- 
lar and helpful. The need for dental and ophthalmic treat- 
ment is so widespread in England that these are in greatest 
demand. Such benefits as surgical appliances, home nursing 
and convalescent care are of inestimable value. 

While many workers feel secure in the knowledge that 
“there’d be a little something coming in” from their health 
insurance during an illness, many others—perhaps a ma- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE WORKERS SAY “YES—AND MORE” 


(Continued from page 53) 


jority of married workers—tell you that the cash allowances 
are insufficient. In the case of a man with a wife and two 
or three dependent children, the 15s. ($3.75) a week sickness 
benefit will not go very far, and any family savings will soon 
be exhausted. To be sure, Americans cannot judge this by a 
simple conversion of shillings and pence into dollars and 
cents regardless of costs and standards of living. There are 
nearly 16 million British incomes of less than £3 a week 
(£150: or, by straight conversion, $750 a year), and this is 
some 67.8 percent of the individual incomes in Great Britain. 

Whatever the statisticians may say, however, English 
workers and their wives find the “panel money” too little. 
Mrs. Charles, for example, whose husband is regularly em- 
ployed by the L. M. & S. Railway and who lives in Bethnal 
Green where she is a leader in community affairs, began 
her conversation with the comment that “the panel money 
is not enough to keep working families going.” At the Bir- 
mingham Settlement a group of girls all agreed that “the sick- 
ness benefit helps, but you can’t get along on it for any length 
of time.” One of them volunteered the opinion that “sick 
benefit” ought to be as much as the Dole—cash benefit 
under Unemployment Insurance—as “a sick person without 
her wages needs money even more than a healthy unemployed 
person.” Repeatedly we were told how large families dis- 
liked turning “to the relieving officer” (Public Assistance) 
when the breadwinner’s. work stopped. As one man put it, 
“Times of sickness shouldn’t also mean times of poverty.” 
Another worker wrote: “Sickness benefit should be increased 
to a reasonable weekly allowance, to allow for extra ex- 
pense during a period of sickness.” 

As a result, they join “Sick Clubs” just as they contribute 
voluntarily to various schemes to secure a more rounded 
medical service. We are again able to judge the needs of 
these working class families not merely by what they tell us, 
but also by what they do for themselves. Thus members of 
Friendly Societies with which Approved Societies are affili- 
ated may make small weekly payments toward sickness, old 
age, or death benefits. Some workers carry this sort of volun- 
tary insurance and also belong to a hospital contributory 
scheme; some have to take one or the other; and some can 
afford neither. So it is clear that English wage earners have 
not only accepted the principle of health insurance, but that 
they go beyond it to find greater security of a kindred sort. 


The Worker and His Approved Society 


APPROVED SOCIETIES TODAY VARY IN MANY IMPORTANT RE- 
spects: size, personal contacts with members, financial policy, 
surpluses, type and variety of additional benefits offered, and 
so on. The tendency is for Trade Union and Friendly Society 
groups to retain many of the old traditions, but for the 
Approved Societies organized under the auspices of the 
industrial insurance companies to become large, remote and 
impersonal. The additional benefits offered by the smaller, 
closely knit societies tend to be more generous and more 
varied than those available to members of the large commer- 
cial societies, although this is not universally true. As the 
recent Report of the Committee on Scottish Health Services 
(1936) pointed out: 

“e 
persons) are not entitled to any additional benefits, whereas 
members of prosperous societies may be entitled to substan- 
tial additional cash benefits (e.g., an addition of 5s. a week to 
the statutory sickness benefit) as well as to generous grants 
towards dental treatment, ophthalmic treatment, medical and 
surgical appliances, convalescent home treatment, etc.” 


. A considerable proportion (about a third of insured 
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Since virtually all workers pay the same contributions, they 
quite naturally feel some injustice when they discover that 


their own society may be “on the short end” of these addi- ~ 


tional benefits. 
Their feeling was expressed by: 


Miss James, a beauty parlor operator at Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s department store in London. She has been insured 
for twenty years. She told us that she was formerly a member 
of the X Approved Society, but that she changed because 
there was “too much red tape” and she felt that they tried 
to do her out of her money. When she was ill they delayed 
sending her the benefit to which she was entitled until she 
threatened to go to the Ministry of Health, whereupon they 
paid promptly. When she changed societies she lost title to 
additional benefits such as dental care, but will be able to 
claim them again after she has been in her new society for 
three years. 


A woman who works as assistant housekeeper pointed out 
that “you don’t always know what you're entitled to when 
you sign up.” Some of the members of the Princess Club told 
of being “high pressured” into buying fire, theft, or annuity 
insurance by the agents who handled their health insurance 
cards. “Gor, an I’ve been twisted proper!” said one of them. 
One out of ten of the workers who signed our questionnaire 
was entitled to no additional benefits whatever. “At one 
time my society gave the above benefits,” wrote one of them, 
“but now their fund for these benefits is exhausted.” A second 
added: “Dental and optical benefits are at present suspended. 
Supposedly temporarily.” 

When the Royal Commission on National Health Insurance 
met in 1924-26, the Approved Societies had already become 
something of an issue. The situation at that time led the 
minority group to recommend abolishing them. The ma- 
jority report recommended retention of the system, how- 
ever, but proposed a pooling of certain Approved Society sur- 
pluses in order to iron out the more striking inequalities in 
benefits. Parliament has since made gestures in this direction, 
but no effective pooling of surpluses has occurred. The value 
of Approved Societies as carriers of National Health Insur- 
ance is still widely questioned, especially in Labour Party 
circles, and the inequality of additional benefits which the 
British Medical Association, among others, has long deplored, 
remains. 

Rhys Davies, M.P., is secretary of an Approved Society 
which comprises 50,000 distributive and allied workers. He 
is an authority on health insurance matters in the House 
of Commons. He told us that the, big industrial insurance 
societies are the only ones with thousands of paid agents, and 
held that they are concerned chiefly with “collecting the 
cards and paying the benefits”—not to mention selling other 
types of insurance—while the Trade Union and Friendly 
Societies are more truly “benefit societies” which take a per- 
sonal interest in their members. 

We talked several times also with Fred Kershaw, president 
of the National Association of Trade Union Approved So- 
cieties. Before the Royal Commission in 1926, he was spokes- 
man for the general council of the Trade Union Congress 
and ‘the executive committee of the National Labour Party. 
To quote from notes taken at the time of the interview which 
have weight in considering any American system: 


We asked Mr. Kershaw whether he thought that the con- 
clusions of the minority report of the Royal Commission on 
National Health Insurance still held. Glancing down the 
list he said that he thought most of them did, but that he 
had somewhat changed his mind about the sixth, seventh, 


and eighth which recommend the abolition of Approved 
Societies and insisted that local authorities should administer 
sickness and disablement benefits. He would wish to make 
certain, he said, that there should be some sort of a “buffer” 
between the state and the insured population, that the ad- 
ministrative machinery remain decentralized, and that such 
a buffer organization as he contemplated would keep ques- 
tions of administrative detail off the floor of the House of 
Commons. 

But that doesn’t mean, he added, that the Approved So- 
cieties need retain their present form. If one were beginning 
the system anew, it would be better to have the societies 
formed on a regional basis and adapted to communities of 
about one million or so. 

If Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham, for example, 
each had its own Approved Society, any marked differences 
in the sickness rate or incidence of disease would be a real 
incentive for that community to take steps (in the way of 
slum clearance, rehousing, sanitation, maternity and child 
welfare, etc.) to lower that rate and thus, in a spirit of 
friendly rivalry, improve conditions generally. Additional 
benefits under such a set-up might go not only to individual 
insured persons, but also for community health projects. The 
present insurance acts contemplate some such use of sur- 
plus funds, but the powers are, in fact, never used. Failure to 
use them lies in the fact that some societies are so very large 
and draw their members from all parts of the kingdom 
while other societies number only a few hundreds. The 
societies have little interest in fundamental public health 
problems. 


Integrate It With Public Health 


At tHE House or ComMMOoNS, WE MET A PARLIAMENTARY 
leader of the Labour Party, Arthur Greenwood, former Min- 
ister of Health in the Labour Government. He crystallized his 
experience as follows: 


“The insurance principle is probably a good one for such 
a service as National Health Insurance, but there is no need 
of special agencies to dispense the cash benefits. The situation 
arising from inequalities of benefit due to differences in 
Approved Society membership and administration is def- 
nitely bad. The original health insurance bill was ‘a mess,’ 
transformed into a workable scheme by an enlightened and 
efficient Civil Service. 

The future will see a further separation of the medical 
services from the administration of cash benefits. 

On the one hand, the latter might well be handled by the 
same government agency that administers Unemployment 
Insurance. 

On the other hand, the medical service should be aug- 
mented by the provision of hospital and specialist services and 
should be integrated with public health work.” 


BRITISH WORKERS THEN, AND THEIR LEADERS, ARE WELL AWARE 
of certain limitations to the present scheme of health insur- 
ance. They want more of it in specific ways. Accurate report- 
ing demands, however, that we emphasize this fact: that the 
prevailing attitude of wage earners towards National Health 
Insurance is one of general satisfaction. 

As American visitors we tended to think of health insur- 
ance as a social, perhaps an impending political, issue. We 
were therefore surprised in England at the calm acceptance 
in every quarter of the simple fact that it is a going thing. 
Over ten years ago the Royal Commission concluded that 
a compulsory, contributory scheme of health insurance had 
become a permanent feature of the British social structure, 
National Health Insurance is now just ten years more per- 
manently integrated into the English scheme of things. Most 
of the workers with whom we talked were surprised to learn 
that no such institution exists in the United States. Some of 


them seemed to feel sorry for us. 


CHALLENGE OFFER 


To Readers of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
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“(Vation 
for $1.00 


if you act at once! 


This unusual introductory CHALLENGE OFFER has 
been arranged because our editors feel that readers of 
Survey Graphic will relish those prized editorial qualities 
which have made THE NATION the most widely read, 
the most quoted, and the most influential of America’s 
liberal weeklies. 


THE NATION is itself a challenge to reactionary or 
laissez-faire thought. It dares to state the progressive case, to 
publish facts and viewpoints “too hot to handle” in the daily 
press, and its editorials are quoted as authority in many 
quarters. “I consider it about the last true force left in a 
storm of prejudice and deceit,’ writes one reader, 

THE NATION'S regular contributors and editors are 
among the most brilliant in international journalism, and 
authors of many of the best sellers: John Gunther, Louis 
Adamic, Max Lerner, Louis Fischer, Harold Laski, Robert 


Dell, M. E. Ravage, and we name only a few already 
scheduled for coming weeks. 


It is a generous sample THE NATION offers to electrify 
you to action — 17 weeks at practically 40% of the news- 
stand price. During those 17 weeks you will read 119 
thought-provoking NATION articles, 51 stimulating full- 
length editorials, 17 scintillating editorial shorts, and at least 
136 candid reviews of new books, plays, films and records. 

If you are a liberal you should read THE NATION ... 
and so we CHALLENGE you with an offer that no liberal 
can afford to refuse. IF YOU ACT AT ONCE — not 15 
cents a copy, not $5.00 a year, but 17 weeks — four months 
— for only $1.00 is yours to add you to our fast-growing 
circle of friends. Fill out and mail the order below. 
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THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 


I accept your challenge offer. Send me the next 17 issues for the 
dollar I enclose. 


(Extra Postage: Canadian, 17c; Foreign, 34c) 
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Consult Us Before Booking Winter Trips and Cruises 
and Information About Dartmouth Ski Parties 


Farley Travel Agency 
535 Fifth Avenue Telephone MU. 2-8390 New. York 


Folders of all complete cruises on request. 
Over half century in Transportation Field. 


TWO OUTSTANDING EUROPEAN 
GROUPS 


OF SOCIAL INQUIRY 
under the leadership of 
LEROY BOWMAN 
Director, United Parents Associations of New York City 
JACOB BAKER 
Chairman of President Roosevelt’s Commission of Inquiry 
on Cooperatives in Europe 
July - August 
Write for detailed plans 
POCONO STUDY TOURS INC. 
A Cooperative Travel Bureau 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 


SPECIALISTS IN AMERICAN TRAVEL 
Mexico, Guatemala, West Indies, South America 


Let us help you plan the trip you want—when you want it— 
at the price you want to pay. Ask for up-to-the-minute 
suggestions and information. 


Independent Itineraries Cruises Conducted Trips 


OTHER AMERICAS 
19 East 48th Street New York City 


HERBERT WEINSTOCK MARGARET SLOSS 


Seattle! 


[MN cooperation with several railroads, arrangements have 
been made for special through trains to carry social 
workers, their friends and associated groups to the Seattle 
Conference in June. 


a Fal first schedule permits a one-day visit to GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK, arriving at Seattle on the opening 
day of the Conference. The second provides special cars for 
the use of Associate Groups, scheduled to arrive at the Con- 
ference city at 8:00 A.M., Friday, June 24th. 


1 Fae two services offer an attractive opportunity to 
friends and fellow workers to renew old friendships and 
make new acquaintances while traveling through some of 
America's most fascinating scenery. 


For particulars regarding the “SPECIAL” write 
Mollie Condon, care of The Survey, 112 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York. 


/ 
TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


SoutH AFRICA Is BECOMING MORE AND MORE A WINTER MECCA 
for tourists, according to Captain George F. Shearwood, 
leader of a 12,000-mile Cairo to the Cape tour and an out- 
standing authority on African travel. 

One of the chief attractions of South Africa consists of the 
primitive culture of native peoples—most notably, perhaps, 
the Bushmen of the Kalahari Desert, a dwindling race of 
tiny people who are, actually, the sole pure twentieth-century 
survivors of a Stone Age race. 

Numbering only a few hundred, they are without country, 
creed or protective government, and as such have been a 
special concern of the hunter and explorer, Donald Bain, 
who is endeavoring to secure for them a reserve in the 
Kalahari Desert where they may live unharassed by sur- 
rounding Bantu tribes. 

The known history of South African natives is compara- 
tively recent, going back only a few hundred years, and needs 
to be substantiated in many essentials. Such as it is, how- 
ever, it indicates that of the main types—Bushmen, Hot- 
tentots and Bantus—the Bushmen and Hottentots first 
occupied the country, the Bantus coming from the north 
probably not more than three hundred years ago. They came 
from Central and East Africa to Natal and the Cape 
Province; and in doing so, being a strong and warlike race, 
they swept the now almost extinct Bushmen into the moun- 
tains and deserts, and the Hottentots, some to the western 
coastal belt, some into their own more virile life, where the 
Hottentots’ identity was soon lost; so that today, nearly all 
South African natives are of Bantu blood. Of these, the 
Zulus, Basutos and Swazis are the tribes most commonly 
known, less familiar tribes being the Fingus, Matabeles and 
Bechuanas, among others. 

One can easily see why the Bushmen could be vanquished 
in such a wholesale manner. Nowhere are they assembled 
as a tribe, but, as of old, scattered in little groups so as to 
make it possible for them to live off the land. When game 
is scarce, they trek on. 

Their domestic arrangements are simple in the extreme. 
Monogamy is the general rule, although polygamy is not 
forbidden. When they camp in good hunting territory, they 
make rough shelters for themselves of branches strewn over 
with loose grass, but this is the nearest they ever come to 
any sort of hearthstone. Water in the Kalahari is so scarce 
that they preserve it for drinking purposes in ostrich eggs. 

Two of the most interesting and unusual sights for visitors 
to South Africa are Bushman dances and—somewhat more 
unexpected—Bushman art. Excellent examples of their pic- 
torial ability in the past can be seen on the walls of a cave 
near Victoria Falls, and in the well known rock painting in 
the Herschel district of Cape Colony, where a Bushman is 
seen wearing an ostrich skin as a decoy while stalking a 
flock of these birds; also in the museum in Cape Town. This 
ancient culture, exemplified by paintings and engravings on 
the walls of caves and rock shelters, appears to have been 
practiced by southern Bushmen only, and, although some 
of it is comparatively recent, today seems to have died out 
completely. The paintings are naturalistic, often polychrome 
studies of some artistic merit, including such subjects as 
cattle raids, dances and magico-religious scenes in which 
animal-headed human figures were represented; but for the 
most part, the artists recorded the animals they themselves 
hunted, and upon which they subsisted. 
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Talking It Over 


THE OLD TOWN MEETING REINCARNATED 


by MARY L. ELY 


FoRUMS ARE MEETING IN CHURCHES AND SYNAGOGUES; IN 
schoolrooms, libraries, museums, and public auditoriums; in 
settlement houses, club houses, and apartment houses; in the 
assembly rooms of labor unions and professional associations; 
in shelters for transient dwellers and in parks for passers-by. 
They meet in the morning, the afternoon, the evening; at 
luncheon, at tea, at dinner. 

In this study I shall include only those public meetings 
most commonly designated as forums which are held more or 
less regularly over a period of time, and in which an initial 
speech, or speeches, by a competent leader, or leaders, and 
active participation by the audience through questioning or 
discussion are essential elements of the program. There are 
the additional qualifications that attendance at the forums is 
voluntary and that the subjects discussed are customarily 
either suggested by the audiences or chosen with their interests 
and needs very clearly in mind. 


THERE WAS A MURMUR OF DISMAY WHEN THE LIGHTs [IN 
Cooper Union, New York City,] began to go out, warning 
the audience that the closing hour of ten had come and that 
accordingly they must leave. No one was really ready to go. 
The sizzle of half-whispered argument and comment as the 
hall was being emptied showed that the interest was still at 
a white-hot point. 


DicratorsHip IN RussiA MUST PREVAIL UNTIL ECONOMIC INDE- 
pendence has been achieved [according to a speaker at the 
Old South Forum, Boston]. Russians, perhaps more than any 
other people, are prone to engage in futile talk and, if com- 
plete freedom of speech were granted now, the whole forward- 
looking plan for the Soviets would be wrecked by endless 
argument and debate. .. . 

“Will Russians talk less when they have economic equality?” 
a member of the audience asked. There was no reply. Neither 
was there a satisfactory answer to the next question: “What 
will happen to the people while the things are being put in 
order?” The questioners were not easily discouraged. They 
kept putting the same question in different forms: “Can 
dictatorship prepare for democracy?” “How will people learn 
to be self-governing under a system that forbids the practice 
of self-government?” Once the speaker lost his temper, but 
the audience remained good-natured, though unyieldingly 
persistent. And I am sure that all the thinking persons at the 
forum went away with that unanswered question engraved 
upon their minds, knowing that however skilfully it might 
be sidestepped in a lecture hall, in the world of affairs it must 
be squarely faced and answered. Not alone for Russia, but 
for the whole of the modern world. 


To say THAT WE IN THE AUDIENCE FORGOT THAT WE WERE COLD, 

as we listened to the lecture, would be to claim too much for 

the power of the spoken word, but not one person left the 
(Continued on page 58) 


Stents from “Why Forums?” by Mary L. Ely, American Association for 
Adult Education, 220 pp. Price $1. 
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GLACIER 


The Delegates Special train will oper- 
ate over the Burlington Route from 
Chicago to St. Paul-Minneapolis. From 
the Twin Cities it will proceed west- 
ward over Great Northern Railway, 
route of the Empire Builder. Write for 
information relative to tour arrange- 
ments, sight-seeing trips and stop-off 
tours in Glacier Park and Waterton 
Lakes Park. 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
M. M. HUBBERT 
General Eastern Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


E. H. MOOT 
General Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
212 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


When you stay at the 
HOTEL IRVING 


A Different New York Lies 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $1.50 DAILY 

2 ROOM SUITES FROM $2.50 DAILY 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
Special Weekly Rates 
Gramercy Park privileges 


Ownership Management 


Outside YOUR Window 


GRamercy 5-6263 
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TALKING IT OVER 


(Continued from page 57) 


hall until the speech was concluded, and not for a moment 
was attention relaxed because of the discomfort. I think that 
what happened at the Dallas Forum [founded twenty years 
ago], could not have happened with an audience gathered 
casually, however well-bred the individuals who made it up 
might have been. It was more than politeness that kept the 
Dallas audience attentive; they were trained listeners who 
knew how to concentrate upon something that had meaning 
for them. 


DurING THE CLOSING PERIOD OF THE TOwN MEETING OF THE 
Air when the questions were shot back and forth between 
Washington and New York, as if the two groups had been 
gathered under a single roof, we were all more strongly im- 
pressed with the ingenuity that was being displayed than with 
the results it enabled us to achieve. What was said was so 
manifestly less important than the fact that a new method 
had been devised to make it heard. When the leader of the 
Washington group spoke of the “genuinely free exchange of 
ideas,” I felt a wave of amused sympathy with the irrepressi- 
ble critic beside me, who whispered, “Emphasis on the 
exchange and not on the ideas.” 


THE QUESTIONS [AT THE SPRINGFIELD Pustic Forum] WENT 
on and on for nearly three quarters of an hour. The speaker’s 
answers to the first ones I could hear in part. Later he was 
not audible at all. Elsie and her friends, who were evidently 
having the same difficulty that I was, were partly responsible 
for my not hearing. At first they had contented themselves 
with commenting upon every question and answer, but as it 
became increasingly difficult for them to hear the speaker, 
they began a game of answering the questions among them- 
selves. This proved amusing not only to their own party but 
also to other people sitting‘ near them. The sleepers awoke. 
There were bursts of laughter and frequent remarks register- 
ing agreement or disagreement. Elsie was proving herself to 
be a stimulating discussion leader and, though I wanted very 
much to hear what the speaker was saying, I found this 
forum within a forum increasingly entertaining. 


Ir Is TYPICAL OF FRENCHMEN [THE CoopER UNION FORUM 
leader explained] that they love to go fishing in their leisure 
time, not cooperatively with nets and seines but individually 
with poles. They fish happily in the streams that are near 
their homes although, since the small rivers of France seldom 
abound in fish, the fisherman not infrequently turns home- 
ward empty-handed. Nevertheless, his leisure-time occupation 
brings him a rich reward in those values that the Frenchman 
prizes—solitude, independence, peace, contentment, the gentle 
sipping of life that yields its finest flavor. . . . I found myself 
wishing that this portrait of the happy fisherman could replace 
the image of the typical Frenchman as a greedy, grasping, 
over-erotic little man, which has been built up in too many 
American minds. 


THIS TIME THE UBIQUITOUS VOICE TOLD Us THAT THE SPEAKER 
of the evening was an old friend of Anshe Emet Forum 
[Chicago] and that he was going to tell us about “a land 
flowing with blood and hope.” I was relieved when the man 
who was thus introduced stepped to the reading desk and 
signaled that he wished to have the loud speaker attachment 
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disconnected. I was further relieved when he quickly made it 
clear that the title of his talk was not to determine its general 
tone. 

“The time is past for rhetorical speeches on Palestine,” was 
his opening statement. “What we need now is not an emo- 
tional account of what is happening there but facts.” 

And facts he gave us, facts and a brilliantly penetrating 
interpretation of them. He spoke for one hour and twenty- 
five minutes, more fluently than any other forum speaker I 
have ever heard. 


BrsipE ME [AT A FORUM IN HosoHEMIA, A CASUAL-LABOR 
neighborhood in Chicago], sat a shaggy, gray-haired man, 
who, as I gathered after listening to him for a few minutes, 
was giving an impromptu lecture on elementary economics 
to a much younger man, his neighbor on the other side. Pres- 
ently the older man turned to me and nodded a welcome. .. . 
“We don’t have many ladies here,” he said, “but we always 
get a good crowd of men. Never a rough lot, none of the rab- 
ble, the kind of bums that start a fight if they don’t happen to 
agree with what the speaker says. We know how to disagree 
like gentlemen here.” Then he continued his exposition of the 
theory of money. 


One Man [at a Des Moines Forum] TOLD ME THAT HE HAD 
been compelled to leave school when he was very young and 
that he had tried to educate himself in night schools and 
through correspondence courses. “The forums have been best 
of all for me,” he said. “It is much easier for me to write than 
to talk; that’s why I tried the correspondence courses. But 
now I am learning to talk, too. I can tell people what I think, 
and they can tell me, and that means a lot to me.” 


THE QUESTION PERIOD [PorTLAND, OrEGON] WAS UNUSUALLY 
animated. “Are longshoremen trained; do they serve an ap- 
prenticeship?” asked someone, attempting to make the point 
that the longshoreman’s labor is entirely unskilled. Our long- 
shoreman answered. He explained that longshoremen do not 
work as individuals but as a group. “When a new man comes 
on the job,” he said, “the rest of us all help him out until he 
gets on to the ropes. We do this because he is one of us, and 
we like him. And it doesn’t affect our efficiency either, be- 
cause the group as a whole gets the work done.” “Does the 
group work to its full capacity?” asked a portly, expensively 
gowned matron, “what is a group’s capacity?” “What is a 
man’s capacity?” replied the longshoreman with disarming 
directness. “The truth is that longshoremen don’t work as 
hard as they once did. It seems better that they shouldn’t. 
They never lived long in those old days, and we believe that 
even an unskilled laborer has a right to life.” “Why, I never 
thought of it in that way,” said the lady. 


‘ 


“T HAVE MY DOUBTS ABOUT THE PUBLIC FORUMS, THIS WITNESS 
told me. “They are supposed to promote tolerance, but I think 
sometimes they have just the opposite effect. Why, one single 
gadfly of a forum leader created more dissension and discus- 
sion here than we’ve had in this town in many a long day. 
Everywhere I go I hear people talking about what he said. 
Personally, I’m not sure that it’s a good thing to get people 
all stirred up this way.” 


OnE THING I HAVE NOTICED IN THE COURSE OF MY OBSERVATION 
of forum meetings is that bronchial and catarrhal disorders 


rapidly develop as interest declines. 
(Continued on page 61) 


“Un buon cappo d’anno” 


for Mrs. Milano 


s¢ UON cappo d’anno” means Happy New 

Year. But there’s nothing very happy 

about any year for Mrs. Milano. Just work, 
work, work—and plenty of it! 

Help lighten that work. Make it easier for 

Mrs. Milano to achieve better living condi- 


tions—and the year might be a little happier, 
“after all. 

One way you can do it is to tell her about 
the extra help in Fels-Naptha Soap. Here 
she'll find two dirt-chasers in one—richer, 
golden soap plus dirt-loosening naptha. And 
they work fast, even in cool water! 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a 
sample bar, mentioning Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


COLLEGIATE 
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The Best Handy- : 


it defines all the most com- 
monly used words, selected 
from WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edi- 
tion—the ‘‘Supreme Authority’ in courts, 
schools, and editorial offices—and is edited 
with the same careful scholarship, 110,000 
entries; 1,800 illustrations; 1,300 pages; $3.50 
to $8.50, depending on bindngs, Purchase 
of your bookdealer, or order from publishers. 
Write for New Quiz and Picture Game—FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 933 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


FREE TO YOU! | 


‘OLD BOB’ LA FOLLETTE’S 


SPEECH AGAINST U. S. ENTRY 
INTO THE WORLD WAR 


This thrilling address, as significant in the war- 
threatened world of today as when Fighting Bob 
La Follette delivered it in the U. S. senate in 
defiance of the war hysteria of 1917, has been 
printed in booklet form. 

YOU can obtain YOUR copy FREE with a six 
month’s subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE, 


La Follette’s great national weekly newspaper. 


Send one dollar today with the coupon below: 


The PROGRESSIVE 
Madison, Wis. 


I enclose $1. Enter my subscription for six months and send me 
copy of Old Bob’s speech against war: 


S.G. 
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CONSUMERS UNION 


Announces 


Have there been any improvements in cars 
this year of importance to consumers? 

What changes in gearshifting mechanisms 
have been made and of what importance are 
they? 

Are the 1938 cars more economical to operate 
than the 1937 cars? 


What changes in tuning have been made on 
the 1938 radios and how desirable are they? 
What other changes have been made and how 
important are they? 


These and many similar questions are answered in 
the reports described below. 


reports on 1938 AUTOS and 1938 RADIOS 


Also in the current issue: 


Electric Shavers 


Will electric shavers give as close or as satis- 
factory a shave as ordinary safety razors? Do 
they irritate more or less? Are they worth the 
high price? Nine brands ranging in price from 
$7.50 to $17.50 were subjected to use tests and 
engineering examination and rated as ‘Best 
Buys,” ‘‘Also Acceptable," and ‘‘Not Accept- 
able.’’ Those who look forward to a shaver’s 
paradise with an electric shaver should read this 
report before buying. 


Cigars 


No amount of cellophane, Xmas seals and red 
ribbons can disguise a bad cigar. This report, 
which rates 20 brands (including White Owl, 
Robert Burns, Cremo and Phillies) should be 
particularly welcomed by cigar-giving CU mem- 
bers. 


Toys 


No gift can cause the giver more anxiety than 
toys. At what age should electric trains be given? 
What kinds of toys do children get the most 
enjoyment and the most value out of and at 
what ages? Which types of toys should be 
avoided? Three reports in this issue answer these 
questions. The first, based on the recommenda- 
tions of a director of a widely-known nursery 
school, tells which toys should be given to 
children between the ages of two to six; the second 
Sy toy chemistry sets, and the third discusses 
dolls. 


Lipsticks 


More than 40° brands are rated in this report. 
Stains caused by some of these brands would not 
wash out in tests. Many brands were grossly over- 
priced—one brand showing a mark-up of 5000% 
over the cost of the ingredients. Another caused 
marked irritation. Several ten cent brands were 
rated ‘‘Best Buys.” 


Life Insurance 


The second of a series of reports on life insur- 
ance—the first of which described briefly how 
the life insurance business operates. This report 
analyzes life insurance premiums. Next month's 


installment will give specific recommendations . 


on types of contracts. 


Baked Beans, etc. 


Other reports in this issue give valuable buying 
advice on baked beans, canned salmon and 
electric toothbrushes. 


Coming in J anuary! 


Reports on razor blades, storage batteries, build- 
ing materials, men's shirts and shorts, cod-liver 
oil, and other products. 


To make sure of receiving the reports 
described above fill in and mail the 
coupon at the right. 


AUTOS Prices are up approximately 10% making technical guidance in buying more 

necessary than ever. A preliminary technical appraisal of the 1938 models 
by Consumers Union’s automotive consultants appearing in the current (December) 
issue of Consumers Union Reports gives a summary of the important changes on each of 
more than 25 models (including the Ford, Chevrolet, Buick and Packard). The signifi- 
cance of each change is indicated. Trailers are also discussed. Read this report before 
buying any car! It will give you a basis for making a wise selection. A later issue will 


carry ratings of the 1938 cars by name as “Best Buys,” ‘‘Also Acceptable,’’ and ‘‘Not 
Acceptable.” 


RADIOS Prices are up in this field, too. In nearly every brand the buyer must pay 

more this year than he did last year for a radio capable of any given level 
of performance. A report, based on performance tests for such factors as tone quality, 
ability to get stations without interference, ability to pick up weak stations with satis- 
factory volume, general mechanical excellence, etc., rates the leading 1938 models as 
“Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,’ and ‘‘Not Acceptable.”” Five communications-type 
receivers for advanced amateurs are also compared. 


OTHER REPORTS in the December issue give test results on leading brands of cigars, 
lipsticks, electric shavers, canned foods, and other products. The report on life insurance 
is also continued. For a fuller description of these:reports see the column at the left. 
To receive a copy of this issue fill in and mail the coupon below. The membership fee 
of $3 will bring you 12 issues of the Reports and, without extra charge, the 1938 Con- 
sumers Union Annual Buying Guide which will give brand recommendations on over 
1500 products. You can start your membership with the current issue or nae any of 
the previous issues listed below. 


WHAT CONSUMERS UNION IS—Consumers Union of United States is a non-profit, membership 
Organization established to conduct research and tests on consumer goods and to provide consumers with 
information which will permit them to buy their food, clothing, household supplies and other products 
most intelligently. Tests are conducted by expert staff technicians with the help of over 200 consultants 
in university, government and private laboratories. In most cases, comparisons of the quality of products 
are given in terms of brand names with ratings as ‘‘Best Buys,” ‘‘Also Acceptable,” and ‘‘Not Acceptable.’’ 
Information is also given on the labor conditions under which products are made. The sound, constructive 
advice on buying contained in Consumers Union Reports can help keep expenses down at the present time 
when living costs are going up. 


Some of the Subjects Covered in Past Issues of the Reports 


MA Y—Trailers, Washing Ma- AUG.-SEPT.—Refrigerators, 
chines, Moth Preven- Films, Ice Cream, In- 
tives, Constipation. ner Tubes. 


—Non-miniature C . OCT.—Oil Burners and Coal 
cpl nats Mado Tu peat Stokers, Breakfast Cer- 
Sanitary Napkins. eals, Auto Radios. 


NOV.—Life I = 
JULY—Miniature Cameras, able Ry pewelecns 
Gasolines, Golf Balls, Men’ s Hats, Anti- 

Motor Oils. Freezes. ; 


OF UNITED STATES, INC. 
55 Vandam Street, New York City 


T 

| Send me CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS for one 

year (12 issues) starting with the ....... 

1 issue. I enclose $3 for membership, $2.50 of which ir 

I for subscription. I agree to keep confidential all ma- ! 

H terial sent to me which is so designated. 4 

: NIMC 5 5!s colic ores nue viteetrtaieteainy eres trverceynie ete 

Colston E. Warne, President I 
Arthur Kallet, Director : 

I 


D. H. Palmer, Technical Superctsor 
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TALKING IT OVER 


(Continued from page 59) 


THE IDEAL FORUM LEADER . . . MUST BE A SCHOLAR; HE MUST 
be a teacher. He must love the solitude of the study and he 
must enjoy the publicity of the platform. He must be a man 
of convictions who never seeks to convince. He must think 
with the exactitude of the logician and the scientist; he must 
speak in the language of the people. He must be absorbed in 
the subject on which he speaks; he must be keenly aware and 
instantly responsive to every mood of his listening audience. 
As a discussion leader, he must both encourage freedom of 
expression and restrain it; he must lead without pulling and 
make progress without pushing. And finally, he must induce 
his listeners, who have been looking to him for answers and 
conclusions, to turn their gaze inward and discover, each for 
himself, the solutions to the problems under discussion. 


I pip NoT HEAR THESE QUESTIONS [AT A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA | 


forum] because by this time I was engaged in conversation 
with the woman-who-sat-beside-me. This particular represen- 
tative of that communicative sisterhood was telling me that 
she was a teacher and that she had come to the forum meet- 
ing that night because the leader was the husband of a former 
college classmate. “I used to come to the meetings regularly 
at first,’ she said. “All our teachers came to them, because 
we understood that we were to get institute credit for sitting 
in on these forums. But after three weeks we found that that 
wasn’t true; so we said, ‘No credit, no forum attendance.’ 
You see, we work hard all day and we’re tired at night. And 
why should we come to these old forums if they bore us? 
We teachers get enough of education as it 1s.” 


Two OR THREE YEARS AGO, A SUCCESSFUL FORUM THAT HAD 
been meeting in the public school auditorium of Leonia, N. J., 
was forced to close temporarily when complaints against the 
program were lodged with the local school board . . . by 
members of the American Legion who objected strongly to 
public lectures that were anti-militaristic in tone. Similarly, 
the Board of Education of Perth Amboy, N. J., forbade the 
use of their highschool auditorium for a forum arranged by 
the American League Against War and Fascism. These con- 
tingencies arise more frequently than some of us realize. 


THE LITTLE OLD LADY WHO HAD CALLED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
[in a Minneapolis forum] spoke of the march of Coxey’s 
army, which she had witnessed. “The reason we're all think- 
ing about labor and labor troubles in this country now,” she 
concluded, “is that the rich are getting richer and the poor 
poorer.” “You are repeating just what Karl Marx said,” inter- 
polated the leader. “But I don’t even know the man,” the old 
lady protested. 


I BELIEVE THAT EVERY EFFORT TO INCREASE THE USEFUL KNOWL- 
edge of individuals and to cultivate their ability to think 
clearly and dispassionately must, in the long run, have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the society of which they are a part. I believe 
that this is especially true when that society is a democracy. 


AFTER THREE MONTHS SPENT IN VISITING FORUMS, I sTILL 
think well of them. I believe that they have a place, and by 
no means an unimportant one, in our American program of 


adult education. 
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How families of limited 
incomes learn to 
stretch their dollars 


HENTAI 


Srl UAT TTT 


To families faced with serious 
money problems helpful counsel 
often proves as essential as small 
cash loans. This conviction guides 
Household Finance in its work as 
“Doctor of Family Finances.”’ 

In addition to loans to meet their 
urgent needs, borrowers at House- 
hold receive assistance in planning 
their expenditures to get more out 
of their incomes. Families are urged 
and taught how to set up practical, 
workable budgets which they can 
really put into practice. 


Guidance in spending 


To supplement this personal counsel 
and to encourage money manage- 
ment and informed buying by those 
who do not borrow at Household a 
compact library of consumer educa- 
tion has been prepared by recog- 
nized authorities. Thousands of 


families find in these helpful publi- 
cations inspiration and daily 
guidance. 

From these families come in- 
numerable letters of appreciation. 
Typical excerpts: ‘“They offer the 
solution to my problems. All I can 
say is thank you.”’ ‘They have put 
our home on a business basis.”’ 
“They are a wonderful help.’ “The 
most understandable budget books 
I have ever seen.”’ 


Send for booklets 


The coupon below lists the many 
publications Household Finance 
distributes in its effort to help fam- 
ilies of limited incomes to stretch 
their dollars. We believe they will 
prove interesting reading to anyone 
concerned with problems of social 
betterment. You are invited to send 
for copies today. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
...one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 
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ORDER BLANK— EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 
Burr BLACKBURN HOUSEHOLD FINANCE BERNICE DODGE 
Research Director CORPORATION Home Economist 


“Doctor OF FAMILY FINANCES” 
Research Dept., SG-A, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
MONEY MANAGEMENT BULLETINS 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


Money Management for House- 
holds, the budget book. 


“Let the Women Do the Work,” 
an amusing but convincing argu- 


Marrying on a Small Income, finan- 
cial plans for the great adventure. 
Stretching the Food Dollar, full 
\ 2 a of ideas on how to save money on 
ment for making the wife business food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
manager of the home. food economy. 

Credit for Consumers — Installment credit and small loan agencies 

and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 
The titles of the series to date are listed below. Send 2%c per booklet to cover 
mailing costs. 
A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling at 
any Household Finance office. 
Poultry, Eggsand Fish O Kitchen Utensils 
Sheets, Blankets, Table Furs ‘ 
Linen and Towels Wool Clothing 
O Fruits and Vegetables, UO Floor Coverings 
Fresh and Canned Dairy Products q 
Shoes and Stockings Cosmetics Oo 
Silks and Rayons Gasoline and Oil oO 


OC) Children’s Playthings and 


ooks 

O Soap and other Cleansing 
Agents 

O) Automobile Tires 
Dinnerware 

Household Refrigerators 
Home Heating 


Meat ElectricVacuumCleaners (Gloves 
Food Fats and Oils 
Enclosed find $...............- in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 
NAME... 
ADDRESS 2 oars eo gaa pe 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SGHOOES AND COLLEGES 


= 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


FORTIETH SUMMER SESSION 
1898 — 1938 


SUMMER Quarter, divided into two six 

week Terms, offers an opportunity for gradu- 
ate study and a review of developments in the 
technique and viewpoint of modern social work. 


Qiaeaoee in the areas of case work, group 
work, public welfare and labor, will be 
offered during the first two weeks of August 
and will be open to a selected group of experienced 
social workers. 


ULL details of the Summer Quarter curriculum 
will be available at an early date, and may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, New York 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Horace H. Rackham 
SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


Curriculum in Social Work 


Two year course leading to the degree of Master 
of Social Work. Open only to college graduates 
with background in the Social Sciences. Registra- 


tion, second semester, February 10-12, 1938. 


For further information, address 


Graduate School of Social Work 


40 East Ferry Street Detroit, Mich. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ ‘course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy froma college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


The University of Nebraska announces the estab- 
lishment of a Graduate School of Social Work 


offering one to three years graduate training in 


the basic courses. 


Full particulars may be had by writing the 
Director of the School. 


GOING 


SEATTLE ° 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 


Spend three restful days enroute 
with your friends who are joining 
the special train being organized 
10 for the convenience of social 
workers going to the National 
Conference. 


See Page 57 of this issue. 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


offers graduate professional curricula for 
the acquisition of the necessary knowledge 
and skills for social work, leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SOCIAL 
Work AGENCIES 


increasingly require such knowledge and 
skill from candidates for positions. 


For information about require- 
ments for admission, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, write to 


DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 


The jatess ie 


( Jewish 
Graduate (== Social Work 
School 


DD 
8) 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


offers a series of correlated courses for 


supervisors July 6 to August 31, 1938 


Supervision—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 
Case Work—Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk 
Psychiatry—Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 
Group Relationships—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 


Open to graduates of schools of social work who have 
had three years’ experience as case workers in approved 
agencies. 


Tuition, room and board $200 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


AFFILIATED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Thirtieth Year, 1938 - 1939 


The School offers a two year course leading to 


the degree, Master of Social Work. 


Applications for admission are now being re- 
ceived. The last date for filing applications is 
May 15, 1938. 


Catalog and application blanks will be 


sent on request. 


311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no previous 
experience in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. A special course in case work 
is offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. Limited to 
thirty-five. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Published Quarterly 
$.75 a copy; $2.00 a year 
For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. 


WORKER WANTED 


Experienced case worker for Child Guidance 
Agency in Chicago. State age, training and 
experience and give references. 7481 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young_ woman of ability desires part time 
evening work where expert stenographic skill 
can lighten the burdens of a busy executive. 
7480 Survey. 


Woman, twenty years’ experience in social work, 
desires institutional position. Member Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers. Excellent 
references. 7473 Survey. 


Vi 


46 
Your Own Agency 

This is the counseling and placement agency 

sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 

tion of Social Workers and the National 


Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 
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HALT! CRY THE DEAD 
By Frederick A. Barber 
“Overwhelming arguments . . . such quantities 
of ammunition for . . all those who have 
dedicated themselves to the cause of world-wide 
peace.”—New York Times. 


175 pages. Cloth $1.50. Paper $1.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


Woman Executive, 


wide institutional 


: experi- 
ences in general purchasing, building main- 
tenance, household administration, dietetics, 


wants position. 7482 Survey. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN. Graduate of one year 
library school. Master’s degree in sociology. 


Experienced in high school work. Desires ad- 
7475 Survey. 


vancement. 


INSTRUCTOR IN PRINTING 


20 years of practical experience including 
The Children’s Village, 8 years foreman- 
ship printing plant; graduate New York 
Employing Printers Assn.; desires con- 
nection private institution. New York 
or vicinity preferred. 


7472 SURVEY 


MILLINERY . 


Smart, handmade Velvet Berets, with or with- 
out head band—lined with silk and trimmed 
with a gay little quill. Made by a young 
woman handicapped but artistically gifted, 
$2.95. Also knitted berets, $1.95. 7474 Survey. 


OPPORTUNITY 


RESPONSIBLE WOMAN, references, wishes 
room and board in private family exchange 


staying in evenings with children. 7469 Sur- 
vey. 


122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


“Why do people waste their time with futile 
struggles to help the poor when this plan goes to 
the root of the trouble?” 


PROHIBITING POVERTY 
Prestonia Mann Martin 
Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Have you property to 
sell or rent? 


— Cottages to rent — or for sale 
. for next season? 


to EMPLOYERS 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 


We Supply: Rates: 30 cents a line, 
Executives Dietitians Grad. Nurses $4.20 per inch 
Case Workers Housekeepers Sec’y-Stenogs. 
Recreation Workers Matrons Stenographers For further information, write to 
Psychiatric Social Workers Ho pueencepere ERT : ; 
usemothers Typists ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Occupational Therapists Teachers Telephone Operaters 


' HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 
New York City 


One East 42nd Street 


Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Helmes, Director 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A WORLD BRAIN ORGANIZATION 


(Continued from page 44) 


national delusions of grandeur, and against all sectarian as- 
sumptions. It will necessarily be for and not indifferent to 
that world community of which it must become at least an 
essential part. If that is what you call bias, bias the World 
Encylopedia will certainly have. It will have and it cannot 
help but have a bias for organization, comparison, construc- 
tion and creation. It is an essentially creative project. It has to 
be the dominant factor in directing the growth of a new 
world. : 


WELL, THERE YOU HAVE MY ANTICIPATION OF THE PRIMARY 
institution which has to appear if that world-wide commun- 
ity towards which mankind, willy-nilly, is being impelled, is 
ever to be effectively attained. The only alternative I can see 


is social dissolution and either the evolution of a new, more 
powerful type of man, or the extinction of our species. 

This is no Utopian dream but a forecast, however inac- 
curate and insufficient, of an absolutely essential part of that 
world community to which I believe we are driving now. I 
do not believe there is any emergence for mankind from this 
age of disorder, distress and fear in which we are living, 
except by way of such a deliberate vast reorganization of our 
intellectual life and our educational methods as I have 
outlined. 

In a few score years there will be thousands of workers at 
this business of ordering and digesting knowledge where now 
you have one. There will be a teacher for every dozen chil- 
dren and schools as unlike the schools of today as a liner is 
unlike the Mayflower. There will not be an illiterate left in 
the world. There will hardly be an uninformed or misin- 
formed person. And the brain of the whole mental network 
will be the Permanent World Encyclopedia. 
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—CONTINUED FROM OTHER SIDE 


Renaissance Italy, Rembrandt’s Holland and 
Beethoven's Vienna. We read not merely about 
the towering figures—Giotto, Michelangelo, 
Velasquez, Wagner, Beethoven—but explore a 
thousand bypaths, learning how violins are made, 
how orchestras arose, how a German medieval 
grocer rediscovered early Mediterranean civiliza- 


tion for us. Troubadours, minnesingers, monks, 
saints, criminals, bohemians, generals—all troop 
by in a colorful cavalcade. Always the close rela- 
tionship of art to ordinary life is stressed; and 


- always the emphasis is laid on the human beings 


who made that art and who have heard it, viewed 
it, enjoyed it, for hundreds of centuries. 


WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THE ARTS 


Ay WR HERE is no reader of Survey Graphic who 


advantage to subscribe to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club; and we make this 
offer to demonstrate that such is the case. What 
we propose is this: mail the inquiry postcard 
below, and a copy of THE ARTS will immediately be 
put aside in your name, and held until we hear 
whether or not you care to join. In the mean- 
time, a booklet will at once be sent to you out- 
lining how the Club operates. 


No Compulsion to Buy Any Book 


Study this booklet at your leisure. You may be surprised, 
for instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not 
mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year. Nor does it 
mean that you are obliged to take one book every month, 
twelve a year (you may take as few as four). Nor are you 
ever obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month selected 
by the judges. You have complete freedom of choice at all 
times. More than 150,000 families—composed of discerning 
but busy readers like yourself—now obtain most of their 
new books through the Book-of-the-Month Club. What 
are the advantages that induce them to do so? 


Books You May Have Missed 


The principal one is that you really obtain and read the 
new books you promise yourself to read. Time and again 
Cis it not true?) you miss notable new books through pure 

rocrastination. Have you as yet read Turning Wheels 
a Stuart Cloete; or Northwest Passage 
by Kenneth Roberts; or The _ Life 
and Death of a Spanish Town by Elliot 
Paul; or The Outward Room, by Millen 
Brand; or Bread and Wine by Ignazio 
Silone; or An American Doctor's Odyssey 
by Victor Heiser—to mention only a 
few other outstanding books which 


MAIL THIS CARD 
® 


NO STAMP NEEDED 


will not find it in many ways to his: 


were distributed widely by the Book-of-the-Month Club in 
the past year. Over the past few years there have undoubt- 
edly been dozens of new books which you were very anxious 
to read at the time, but which you would confess sadly you 
simply never “‘got around to.”’ 


This would never happen if you belonged to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. Without a cent of expense, you would be kept 
advised every month, through the most careful book-report- 
ing service that has ever been organized, about all the 
important new books published, and the Club’s unique system 
effectually insures you against missing the particular ones 
you wish to read. 


One Book Free for Every Two Bought 


In addition, there are very marked material advantages in 
belonging to the Club. Records over the past few years 
show that for every two books its members purchased, on 
the average they recezved one book free. Book-dividends alone 
(which represent a form of profit-sharing) amounted to more 
than $1,450,000 worth last year. 


Here is a remarkable fact: of the tens of thousands of 
families which use this service, not a single one was induced to 
join by a salesman. Every one of them joined upon their own 
initiative, upon the recommendation of friends who were 
already members, or after simply reading—as we ask you to 
do—the bare facts about the many ways (too many to out- 
line fully in this space) by which membership in the Club 
benefits you as a book-reader and book-buyer. 


If you are interested, simply mail the postcard (no stamp 
necessary), and a free copy of THE arts will be reserved in 
your name, pending your reading of the booklet we shall 
send you. 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


BY HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Ae LOON’S purpose in this book 
—and he achieves it, beautifully, 
—is to give the general reader a love 
for and an understanding of the back- 
ground of all that is most enduring 
in the realms of painting, architec- 


cave-drawings of 35,000 B.C. and 
comes down to our own day, with 
way-stops at Egypt, Babylon and 
Chaldea; at the Athens of Pericles; 
amid the mysterious remains of Etru- 
scan art; in Byzantium and medieval 


Russia; in the desert of the Islamites 
and the gardensof Persia; in Provence, 


ture, music, sculpture and the so- 
called minor arts. He begins with the 


We admire the first steam engine of 
James Watt for its logical simplicity... 
but No. 1 of Bach’s Well-Tempered 
Clavichord és beautiful for exactly the 

Same reason. i 


At right: THE 
GENTLEMAN 
PAINTER 
Rubens leaves his 
native townona § 
foreign mission. 3; 


2 ee 


Pits. (45S 
Permit ™. 419 
Sec, 510 PWR 
New York, Si. Y; 


The beginning of our modern orchestra. 
Jongleurs improvising a little concert while watt- 
ing for their dinner to get ready in the kitchen. 
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No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in United States 


ings and drawings which Hendrik 
van Loon made for The Arts. Greatly, 
reduced in size, they are yet typical o 
the artistry revealed on every page of 
this lavishly illustrated book. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID By 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


385 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PATEL 


